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Washington 


Yountville  Veterans 


YOUNTVILLE,  Feb.  12. — Veter-,, 
ans  of  Civil  War  days  who  actually 
knew  former  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  36-starred  flag 
which  it  is  claimed  Lincoln  person- 
ally carried  with  him  when  he  went 
to  the  White  House  for  the  first 
time  to  be  inaugurated,  were  fea- 
tures of  the  Lincoln  Day  celebra- 
tion today  at  the  soldiers  home 
here.  The  affair  was  participated 
in  by  the  entire  garrison  of  the 
home,  consisting  of  veterans  from 
the  three  great  wars,  Civil,  Span- 
ish-American and  World  war.  Di- 
rectors of  the  home  were  holding 
their  irregular  session  today  and 
were  honor  guests.  They  are  W.  D. 
Wagner,  president;  F.  F.  Atkinson, 
vice-president;  Samuel  W.  Backus, 
B.  A.  Forsterer,  E.  L.  Hawk,  E.  B. 
Hinman  and  George  A.  Marshall. 
The  latter  delivered  the  address  of 
the  day 

There  are  men  wearing  G.  A.  R. 
uniforms  here  who  saw  Lincoln  in 
Washington,  during  those  stormy 
days!  there  are  survivors  of  Ander- 
son and  Libby  prison  who  recall 
how  he  visited  them  on  the  various 
battlefields  before  they  were  cap- 
tured; there  are  men  called  old  in 
years  but  still  young  with  the 
memories  of  other  days  in  whose 
memories  still  ring  some  of  'the 
great  speeches  that  Lincoln  made 
during  those  stirring  times. 
KNEW  LINCOLN. 

Among  those  who  actually  stood 
in  the  presence  of  Lincoln,  heard 
his  voice  and  grasped  his  hand  is 
Captain  w  J-T  Hornadav  pow  with 
Company  B  at  the  veterans'  home, 
but  who  served  during  the  Civil 
war  with  the  63rd  Indiana  regi- 
ment, a  member  of  the  23rd  corps 
under  General  John  M.  Schofield. 
After  the  Atlanta  campaign,  Horn- 
aday  says  he  visited  Washington 
and  he  personally  met  and  talked 
with  Lincoln.  Hornaday  served 
through  the  war  while  still  a  youth, 
being  discharged  before  his  twenty- 
first  birthday. 

Jacob  Slease  also  had  the  distinc- 


tion of  talking  with  President  Lin- 
coln while  still  a  soldier  in  arms. 
He  served  with  the  139th  Pennsyl- 
vania and  it  was  during  a  respite 
between  some  of  the  heavier  of  the 
campaigns  that  his  regiment  was 
sent  to  Washington.  Slease  was 
patrolling  one  of  the  Washington 
public  buildings  one  day  when 
President  Lincoln  aptproached  him. 
Slease  was  a  mere  youth,  being  al- 
most too  young  to  serve.  He  re- 
members that  President  Lincoln 
eyed  him  keenly  but  not  unkindly 
and  remarked: 

"Young  man  you  look  pretty 
young  to  be  in  arms,  pretty  young." 

But  when  Slease  told  Lincoln  of 
the  battles  he  had  participated  in, 
and  the  campaigns  he  had  been 
through,  Lincoln  looked  serious, 
and  said  that  many  of  the  war's 
bravest  are  still  mere  youths. 
HEARD   SPEECHES. 

Captain  Charles  S.  McNeil  served 
with  the  Union  navy.  Not  only 
did  he  know  Lincoln  during  the 
war  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Lincoln  in  the  famous  de- 
bates with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He 
remembers  the  debate  at  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  when  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  argued  in  the  open  air  in 
front  of  the  county  courthouse.  He 
remembers  Douglas  as  the  most 
polished  speaker  but  claims  that 
Lincoln  impressed  the  hearers  as 
the  most  sincere. 

The  flag  honored  with  a  place  on 
the  speakers  stand  today  is  claimed 
as  one  that  Lincoln  carried  with 
him  on  a  cane  when  he  travelled 
from  his  home  to  the  White  House 
for  his  first  inauguration.  It  is  a 
relic  in  the  family  of  Major  W.  O. 
Moore,  surgeon  ir  charge  of  the 
hospital  at  the  veterans'  home  here. 


Knew  Immortal  Lincoln 

Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are  today  honoring  the  martyred  presi- 
dent at  Yountville.  Below,  Captain  W.  H.  HORNADAY  with 
a  rare  picture  of  Lincoln.  Hornaday  knew  the  great  emancipator. 
The  flag  shown  below  is  one  claimed  as  carried  by  Lincoln  on  the 
train  en  route  to  his  first  inauguration.  It  is  held  by  Major  W.  O. 
MOORE,  chief  surgeon  at  the  soldiers'  home.  The  two  remaining 
figures  below  are  Captain  CHARLES  S.  McNEIL,  left,  and 
JACOB  SLEASE,  who  knew  the  president  before  and  after  he 
took  office. 
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Advance  Under  the  Guidance  of  His  In- 
spiration in  Education  of  Poor 
Whites  in  the  South. 


Bv  General  O.  O.  Howard. 

I  am  happy  to  feel  that  I  was  always  his 
friend  and  defender,  -even  when  some  of  my 
comrades  in  the  service  in  1861  were  disposed 
to  make  sport  of  him  and  to  call  him  hard 
names.  Early  he  became  my  beau  ideal  of 
a  political  leader— in  fact,  when  I  began 
reading  his  speeches  or  extracts  from  his 
debates  with  Douglas  prior  to  his  first  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  in  1860.  His  argu- 
ments were  clear  and  cogent,  and  his  con- 
clusions, to  candid  minds,  irresistible.  It 
is  a  marvel  how  he  brought  men  together 
and  formed  a  political  force  that  carried 
through  the  mighty  conflict.  Surely  Lin- 
coln was  raised  up  by  him  who  knoweth  all 
hearts  for  that  purpose. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  he  led  me 
to  the  frame  that  held  his  charts  and  pulled 
down  the-  large  government  map  of  the  two 
States,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He  put  his 
finger  on  that  spot  where  we  are  now  trying 
to  establish  a  memorial  institution  to  his 
name— Cumberland  Gap— and  thrilled  me  as 
he  told  me  of  the  character  of  the  mountain 

ly    in   favor  of  the  union,;    trfat   Tie   mignt 
somehow  seize  Knoxville  and  deliver  them 
from  the  thralldom  of  the  confederacy;  and 
that  all  Tennessee  would  be  ours  when  that 
was   done.     The   people  of  the  mountains- 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them— suffered 
excessively  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
war,  being  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the 
several  contending  armies.    When  thefreed- 
men   and   refugee  law  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress  in   the  winter   of  1864-'65,  I  am  sure 
Mr.    Lincoln    inspired   those   words    "  loyal 
refugees,"  meaning  those  mountain  people  of 
whom   he   spoke  so  feelingly  to  me  when  I 
was   taking  my   army   corps   to   the  West: 
"  They  are  loyal,  General;  they  are  loyal." 
We  found  them  so  from  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  to 
Chattanooga,    Tenn.,    and   from   Knoxville,   , 
Tenn.,  to  Mill  Spring,  Ky.    The  idea  of  Lin-  ' 
coin's   love  for  those  mountaineers  has  im- 
pressed me  more  and  more  of  late  as  I  have  , 
been   trying   to  help  them  to  the  privileges   j 
of  which,  by  their  location,  they  have  hither-   I 
to    been  deprived.     The  Lincoln   Memorial   ' 
University   at   Cumberland   Gap,    which  we   j 
are  trying  to  make  a  worthy  monument  to   | 
our  beloved  Lincoln,  declares  that  it  "  shall 
ever  seek  to  make  education  possible  to  the 
children    of    the    humble,    common    people, 
among  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born." 
What  an  inspiration  in  his  name! 

During  the  several  times  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  I  met  I  talked  freely  with  him,  though 
so   much  younger   than  he.    At  first,  when 
I  looked  up  to  his  face,  so  high  above  mine, 
I  had   the  West  Point  awe  of  rank,  eleva- 
tion,, and  authority,  but  the  instant  he  gave 
me  his   hand   and   spoke  to  me  I  felt  as  a 
child  does   to   a   kind  father,  and  could  ex- 
press myself  without  embarrassment.    I  saw 
him  in  council,  patient  and  listening;  I  saw 
him  at  the  War  department  eager  for  news 
from   the   front;    I   saw   him  when   in     ex- 
treme sadness  he  came  to  the  funeral  of  his 
friend,  Senator  (then  Colonel)  Baker,  whose 
body   had    been  brought  from  Ball's  Bluff- 
I  saw  him  reviewing  the  armies  at  Arlington 
Heights     Harper's    Ferry,    Falmouth,    and 
Brook  s   Station,   where  he  unpretentiously 
rode  along  with  showy  commanders   keenly 
observant    of   all    that    he    thought  might 
weaken  his  forces.    I  had  him  f of  a  time  in 
my  own  tent,  where  his  manner,  voice  and 
speech  betokened  sympathy  and  apprec^ 
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DUE  TO  COMPROMISE  REPEAL. 

^co'n  developed  by  the  Agitation 
Which  Followed  Douglas'  Course- 
Speaker  at  Today's  Exercises  Tells  of 
Early  Republican  Meetings. 

w^tS  ^  Whigr  and  flowed  Mr.  Lincoln 
into  the  Republican  party.    I  recall  a  meet 

olf  wm  at  I  hbte1,  run  by  J^l  Johnson,  of 
old  Whigs  who  had  not  made  up  their  minds 
to  be  Republicans,  and  yet  were  not  rea^y  to 
be  Democrats.  They  were  afraid  if  they  be- 
came Republicans  of  the  anti-slavery  ele- 
ment which  seemed  to  be  trending  toward 
abolition.  There  were  twenty-five  or  thirty 
of  these  old-time  Whigs  at  the  meeting 
Lincoln  was  there  and  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  the  Bloomington  convention  to 
help  organize  the  new  party.  They  held 
back  but  I  suppose  by  1858  most  of  them 
had  followed  Mr.  Lincoln  into  the  Repub- 
lican party.  To  call  a  man  an  Abolitionist 
then  was  as  bad  as  to  call  him  a  horse  thief 
those  days. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  politician  all  through 
He  knew  the  trend  of  popular  sentiment  and 
did  not  care  to  go  farther  than  the  people 
would  go.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  anti- 
slavery  man  from  the  beginning,  but  I  see 
now  that  if  he  had  gone  too  fast  he  would 
not  have  taken  the  Whigs  into  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  he  did.  Mr.  Lincoln  never  in- 
terfered much  in  local  politics— he  was  too 
smart  for  that— but  when  he  was  running  for 
office  himself  he  did  not  sit  in  his  office  all 
day.  He  was  what  now  would  be  called  a 
mighty  good  "  rustler  for  votes." 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  honest  law- 
yer Lincoln  was  one.  When  he  was  in  the 
right  he  went  into  a  case  heart  and  soul.  At 
the  time  he  came  back  from  Congress  he 
ranked  no  higher  than  the  other  lawyers  in 
the  circuit.  At  that  time  he  commenced  to 
devote  all  his  attention  to  the  law  and  was 
regarded  more  as  a  lawyer  than  he  had  been. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Missouri  com- 
promise had  not  been  repealed  Lincoln  would 
have  died  practicing  law  in  Springfield.  It 
was  the  anti-slavery  question  that  developed 
him  and  produced  the  Lincoln  that  the  world 
knows.  Dr.  William  Jayne. 
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MAJ  GEN  0.  0.  HOWARD,  USA. 

I  Lincoln  Won  Him  with  a  Smilef,  and 
He  Has  Lov«f  Him  Ever  Since— 
Stories  of  His  Many  Meetings 
with  War  President. 

"The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr  Lin- 
coln," said  Gen  Howard  the  other  day, 
"except  when  he  made  a  brief  visit  to 
my  regiment,  the  3d  Maine,  was  at  the 
"White  House,  where  I  was  taken  by 
Senator  Cameron. 

"The  room  was  filled  with  military 
officers,  congressmen  and  others  of 
prominence,  and  there  was  talk  upon 
the  policy  of  the  campaign.  I  said 
something,  and  immediately  Seward 
snubbed  me.  I  was  a  young  man,  only 
i  a  colonel,  and  1  subsided. 

"Mr  Lincoln  saw  the  incident  and 
presently  came  across  the  room  with 
both  hands  extended,  and  grasped  mine. 
He  said  nothing,  but  he  gave  me  such 
a  smile  that  1  loved  him  at  once  and 
have  loved  him  ever  since. 


"While  I  was  still  a  colonel,  Mr  Lin- 
coln came  out  to  camp  with  Charlotte 
Cushman,  and  brought  along  his  son 
'Tad.'  I  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  a 
guard  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  my 
tent.  .   ,  ,         '■    _.   . 

"In  order  that  he  might  not  disturD 
me  Mr  Lincoln  walked  away  with  Miss 
Cuishman.  ,     ;'  '. 

"Pretty  soon  'Tad'  asked  in  a  low 
tone,  but  heard  by  me,  'Col  Howard  is 
prettv  sick,  ain't  he?'  . 

"  'Yes.'  said  the  guard,  he  is.  Its 
too  bad,'  rejoined  'Tad.'  'Father  is 
afraid  he's  going  to  die.' 

"How  it  comforted  me  to  think  that 
that  great  heart  could  remember  and 
feel  for  one  sick  soldier,  amid  all  his 
cares- and  anxieties." 

"Just  before  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  Mr  Lincoln  came  out  to  see  the  re- 
view. On  the  hill  a  little  way  off  was 
a  crowd  of  civilians,  but  among  them 
were  many  army  uniforms,  and  as  he 
espied  them  he  came  over  and  quietly 
eaid,  'General,  what  is  that  army  ever 
there9'  You  mav  be  sure  that  thing 
never  happened  again  in  my  command." 

"Once,  just  before  Gettysburg.  I  was 
with  a  group  of  men,  discussing  with 
anxiety  the  probabilities  of  the  out- 
come when  Senator  Doolittle  exclaimed, 
'O,  if  we  would  only  do  right  we  would 
win  ' 

"Mr  Lincoln  was  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  tinned  to  Doolittio 
pnd  remarked  in  a  quiet  but  decisive 
tone,  'Senator,  God  wl)'  make  us  do 
so  near  right  that  we  will  win!'  " 

"On  one  occasion  I  saw  Mr  Lincoln  in 
a  carriage,  watching  the  troops.  He 
was  bent  over  and  as  I  looked  I  won- 
dered why  evervbody  talked  about  his 
toeing  so  tall.  You  see,  his  legs  were 
all    doubled   under   him. 

"It.  was  not  long  after,  however,  that 
II  saw  him  at  a  review  in  Washington. 
It  seemed  as  if  everybody  was  against 
him  There  were  shouts  of  'ape,'  'ba- 
boon '  'O,  why  should  we  have  such  a 
clown  for  President?'  as  he  passed  along- 
on  horseback.  And  he  was  a  singular 
spectacle. 

"I  found  where  Ills  legs  were  then. 
His  trousers  were  pulled  up  to  some 
distance  above  his  shoetops;  his  tall 
hat  was  tipped  back  on  his  head  as  us- 
ual; that  inevitable  long  coat  was 
dangling  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  and 
everybody  was  sneering  and  laughing 
at  him. 

"But  he  was  riding.  If  the  general 
and  his  staff  walked,  he  walked ;  if  thoy 
trotted,  he  trotted;  if  they  galloped,  he 
galloped.  Wherever  they  ■wvje  in  the 
line  there  he  was.  At  1 r  "t  I  c(»uld  stand 
I  the  ridfcrie  of  the  Pi-f  "*"  \o  longer 
and  I  crh.A  out  with  ■  g  power, 

I'Wait!    Has  from  II!  / can  ride, 

i  and  he  cai  act,  too.  *  /" 
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HOWARD'S  LETTER! 


The  Last  Reception  of 

oln 


A  Subject  for  Sober 
Suggestion. 


I  Strange  Chaoses  Between  tie 
Then  and  tie  Now. 


Generals  Butler,  Banks  and 
Sherman 


Sole  Survivors  of  a 

Heroes. 


New  York,  March  16.— Of  all  the  odd 
matters  of  interest  I  saw  in  Washington 
last  week,  and  they  were  many,  the  most 
suggestive  was  a  picture  1  found  in  a  bar- 
room, entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln's  last  re- 
ception." It  is  about  three  feet  by  two,  and 
represents  the  good  old  man  standing  in  the 
east  room  shaking  hands  with  a  lady  pre- 
sented by  Vice  President  Andy  Johnson. 
Immediately  behind  him  stands  Mrs.  Lin- 
coin,  and,  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  about 
the  group,  are  perhaps  50  laces  of  well- 
known  men.  It  is  a  most  pathetic  in- 
dex to  thought  and  reflection.  I  sup- 
pose the  strange  change  in  costume  be- 
tween the  then  and  the  now  would  at- 
tract, first  of  all.  the  attention  of  a  critic. 
The  ladies  wear  very  low-necked  dresses, 
short  sleeves  and  enormous  hoop-supported 
skirts,  bellying  out  at  rhe  fioor,  to  an  enor- 
mous and  ridiculous  extent.  ,■  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
dress  is,  apparently,  white  silk,  with  an 
overdress  that  come3  two-thirds  down  of 
the  same  material,  marked  by  two  broad 
lines  of  ribbon,  ending  in  enormous  bows 
with  floating  ends.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had 
a  beautiful  neck,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion it  would  seam  she  liber- 
ally exposed  it.  setting  it  off  as 
it  were  by  a  very  deep  flounce  or  cape  of 
lace.  Around  her  neck  is  a  string  of 
diamonds.  Her  hair,  parted  square  in  the 
centre,  is  brushed  down  over  her  ears,  and 
surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  natural  flowers. 
The  dresses  of  the  other  ladies  are  equally 
conspicuous  by  their  low  cut  in  the  neck, 
and  their  vastly  swollen  proportions  in  the 
skirt.  All  wear  their  hair  brushed  over 
their  ears.  One  or  two  have  what  looks  like 


White  House 


nets  behind,  ando'bors  a  profusion  ol  curls. 
These  serve  to  relieve  the  sombreness  oi  the 

'picture,  as  they  doubtless  did  the  sombre- 
ness of  the  original  scene.  It  is  a  very  pecul- 
iar series  of  groups  presented,  and,  as  1 
look  through  them  all,  I  detect  as  among  the 
living  General  Butler,  General  Banks,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  General,  Howard  alone. 

j[  All   the    others  of   historic    note,    worthy, 

I  faithful  in  their  day  and  generation,  long 

jj  since  joined  the  great  majority  beyond  the 

UiBJ.it  tef  mundane  intelligence. 

I     What  a  sad  face  Lincoln  had  !  .* 

Having  seen  him  in  his  home  when  he 
was  happy,  good-natured  ana  jolty ;  having 
ravelled  with  him  during  a  period  of  ex- 
jtement:  having  seen  much  of  him   in  the 
'sarly  days  of  his  presidency,  and  having 
teen  not  far  away    from    him   iu  the  last 
aonth  of  his  trreat  endeavors,  I  try  in  vain 
/'recall  a  moment  when  that  weird,  inter- 
esting expression  was  absent  from  his  face, 
li  was  a  strange  experience  his  wife  encoun- 
tered from  girlhood  on.  through  triumpas, 
disaster,  widowhood  and  final  illness. 
.   It  is  so  easy  for  us,  looking'  back,  to  criti- 

'cise. 

It  was  very  hard  for  them,  looking  for- 
ward, to  meet  the  embarrassments,  the  dif- 
ficulties, the  dangers,  the  novel  besetments 
of  that,  unprecedented  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  this  nation  in 
particular.  It  would  be  a  trite  task  to  speak 
of  Lincoln.  Every  schoolboy  knows  of  him. 
but  in  this  central  group  the  face  which  im- 
presses me  most  of  all  is  that.of  Andy  John- 
son, a  good  man,  a  great  man,  a  misjudged 
man.  Immediately  back  of  them  stands  a 
conspicuous  trio, 

Clta'^e,  Stanton,  ©rant. 
Grant  is  pictured  as  he  was  in  1865  with 
full  beard,  and  in  the  uniform  of  the  gen- 
eral of  the  army.  He  looks  as  I  best  care  to 
remember  him,  before  he  had  settled  into 
the  solid,  stolid,  selfish  habit  which  marked 
his  last  few  years.  You  see  at  this  time  he 
was  still  a  soldier.  His  political  honors 
were  yet  to  come.  He  was  slimmer  and 
more  considerate. 
The  next  man,  Stanton,  1  never  liked. 
Not  but  what  my  personal  relations  with 
him  were  very  pleasant,  but  he  was  im- 
perious with  every  one,  and  attempted  in 
his  large-bodied  manner  to  push  along  life's 
highway,  without  much  regard  to  the  dust 
he  kicked  into  other  people's  faces.  One  of 
the  most  thonghtful-appearing  persons  in 
this  picture  is  Sumner.  He  stands  with 
characteristic  modesty,  yet  with  character- 
istic poise,  making  himself  mote  agreeable 
to  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  group  than  he 
did  to  ladies  in  actual  life..  Like  the  o:her 
civilians  lie  wears  a  white  vest,  rather  high 
buttoned  for  dress  occasions,  but  the  genial 
look  in  the  eye,  the  genius  lock  upon  his 
forehead,  and  the  little  side  curly  whisker, 
are  all  in  place,  and  it  is  the  Sumner 
as  we  remember  him.  Phil  Sheridan's 
leonine  face  looms  up  between  the  sturdy 
physiques  Of  Sumner  aud  Meade.  Al- 
though I  had  jen  General  Meade  on  parade 
and  in  service  many  a  time,  he  produced 
the  greatest  impression  upon  me  at  the 
funeral  of  General  Scott.  At  that  time 
Grant  was  lieutenant-general,  and  with  all 
his  staff  came  on  from  Washington,  or 
wherever,  to  attend  the  services  at  AVest 
Point,  General  Meade  being  in  command  for 
the  day.  His  mount  was  the  finest  animal 
in  the  way  of  shape,  bearing  and  evident 
breeding  I  over  saw,  and  with  it  he  made  a 
gallant  picture. 

No  face  is  more  peculiar  than  that  of 
Banks. 

It  looms  up  in  this  great  mass  of  peculiar 
individuals,  striking,  and  isn't  it  strange, 
by  the  way.  that  in  all  the  60,000.000  of 
people  in  this  land  resemblances  are  so  few? 
Duplications  are  never  encountered.  To 
l-e  sure  now  and  then  we  find  a  man  who 
looks  like  some  other  man,  and  who  sug- 
gests him,  but  how  instantly,  as  it  were, 
the  resemblance  comes  to  naught   when 


conversation  follows  and  expression  adds 
its  part  to  the  picture.  Take  this  series  of 
groupings, for  instance.  There  are  presidents, 
future  presidents,  secretaries,  generals,  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  forceful  mentality, 
inspired,  so  far  as  patriotism  goes,  with  the 
same  lofiy  thoughts,  yet  no  two  expressions 
are  alike,  no  two  faces  convey  the  same  im- 
pression, no  two  bearings  are  analogous 
even.  You,  who  are  familiar  with  General 
Banks  and  his  physical  peculiarities,  know 
the  rugged  strength  of  his  splendid  face 
and  head,  and  they  are  well-preserved  in 
this  historic  picture.  So  is  the  peculiar 
primness  and  bandboxy  beauty  of  General 
Burnside. 

Many  people  regarded  Burnside  as  a 
coxcomb. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  owed  his  military 
bearing  to  his  military  training.  He  was  a 
good-looking  man.  he  was  particular  as  to 
his  dressi  he.  was  neat  in  his  person,  he  was 
finicky,  perhaps,  in  costume.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  groups  I  recall  during '.he 
early  days  of  the  war  was  President  Lin- 
coln, his  long  lean  figure  covered  with  a 
heavy  overcoat,  and 

Suriisirte  Dressed  a  la  Millt.itro 

with  riding  boots  far  above  his  knees,  and 
jangling  spurs,  walking  up  and  down,  up 
and  down  thedriveway  in  front  of  the  White 
Houfe.  They  were  having  long  and  serious 
converse.  The  President  stooped,  Burnside 
stood  erect.  The  President's  hands  were  in 
his  pockets,  Burnside's  were  clasped  behind 
him.  There  never  was  a  greater  contrast  in 
physique,  but  I  doubt  if  ever  there  was  more 
I  thorough  harmony  in  mind  and  heart  than 
>  presented  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  extreme  right  stands  Kilpatnck, 
the  famous  cavalry  leader. 

Kilpatrick  in  the  saddle,  a  young,  dash- 
ing, brilliant  officer,  was  a  very  different 
man  from  Kilpatnck  in  politics  after  the 
war.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  distinction 
in  any  line  of  life  seems  to  find  its  normal 
reward  later  on  in  the  stormy  field  of  poli- 
tics. Grant  wasn't  made  president  by 
reason  of  his  statesmanship,  but  because  he 
was  a  successful  soldier.  Scott  was  nom- 
inated, as  were  Taylor  and  Jack- 
son and  Hancock,  not  because  they 
were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  hold 
the  reins  of  civil  government,  but  because 
they  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  in 
other  lines  of  life.  When  Kilpatrick  dis- 
mounted he  went  into  politics,  and  he  is  re- 
membered by  thousands  as  an  unsuccessful 
politician,  where  he  is  recalled  by  a  dozen 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  our  leaders 
during  the  stormy  periods  of  the  civil  war. 

Immediately  in  front  of  Kilpatrick  is  a 
significant  group. 

Seward  and  Sherman. 

You  remember  my  telling  this  storr  a 
year  or  two  ago.  I  was  standing  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Twenty-third  street  and  Broadway, 
waiting  for  a  car,  with  a  very  bright  young 
girl  of  perhaps  19,  and  looking  across  atthe 
bronze  statue  of  Seward  said,  "That's  a 
very  fair  likeness  of  Seward."  She  looked 
up  and  across,  and  then,  in  a  half  doubtful 
way,  said,  "He  had  something  to  do  with  the 
war,  didn't  he;"  Well,  now,  when  you  re- 
call the  fact  that  it  is  24  years  since  Seward 
passed  through  that  terrible  experience  of 
attempted  assassination,  and  that  all  these 
great  men  went  to  their  account  before  the 
present  generation  came  to  the-  front,  you 
will  recognize  that  it  is  with  them 
very  much  as  it  is  with  us  who 
are  older,  when  we  hear  people  discussing 
the  contests  of  Silas  Wright,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  the  Adamses,  the  early  days  of  j 
Webster,  Clay.  Calhoun.  The  younger 
readers  of  Tup,  Gloise  doubtless  know  that 
William  H.  Seward  was  secretary  of  state 
under  Lincoln's  administration,  but  they 
very  likely  don't  know  that  he  was  regarded 
by  a  largo  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
North  as  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  party 
of  progress,  of  the  party  which  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  amoral  law.  of  the  party 


which  not  only  shouted,  but  fought  for 
freedom.  He  was  governor  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  he  represented  this  im- 
perial sovereignty  in  the  upper  chamber  of 
Congress,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  anti- 
slavery  agitators,  and  for  generations  stood 
firm  as  a  rook. 

TCattline  for  the  Bislil 
as  he  saw  it,  determined  111  his  hostility  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country. 

Seward,  with  all  his  greatness,  was  a  very 
approachable  man. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoin  was  made  president, 
and   gathered   about  him   his  significant 
rivals,  thereby  smoothing  differences  and 
healing  wounds,  Willard's  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington was  the   headquarters.    There  was 
then, as  now.a  great  pressure  upon  the  pres- 
ident for  office,  and  a  youna  man  named 
Ellsworth,  who  had  attained  celebrity  as  a 
driller     of     a    small     corps     of    zouaves 
was     very    anxious     to     bo    made    chief 
clerk     in     the     war     department.      Ho 
failed    to    get     that,    but    was     given    a 
commission   as    colonel    in    the   volunteer 
service,  organized  a  regiment  of  fire  boys  in 
this  city  and  marched  them  to  Washington, 
where  thoy  were  quartered  in  the  Capitol. 
'  Prior  to  this,  however,  when  desiring  to  be 
I  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department.  Ellsworth 
'  visited  Washington,  I  saw  him  there,  with 
longhair  curling  on  his  shoulders,  his 
t,  in   velvet   slippers,    walking   up  and 
vn  the  corridors  bv  the  ladies'  parlors 
:h   Mr.   S.pw.->rd_  tlio  tall,  lean   form  of 
he  secretary  of  state  bending  toward  the 
youthful   countenance  of  the  enthusiastic 
aspirant  for  honoraD.'e  work.    It  struck  mo 
then   as   peculiar,   and    I   wondered   what 
people  on  the  other  side  would  have  thought 
to  see  this  man.  whose  name  and  fame  re- 
sounded through  the  nations,  himself  chief 
in  the  cabinet  of  a  new  administration,  giv- 
insrtime  and  thought  and  earnest  interestto 
a  young  man,  whose  sole  aim  and  ambition 
then  was  to  be  made  a  clerk  under  a  brother 
secretary  1 
Sherman  stands  by  Seward. 
Tweiity-foDr   years   have  made  a  great 
change  in  General  Sherman.    He  was  then 
very  imperious,  hard-headed,  hard-handed, 
and  not  very  gracious  to  anybody.    He  was 
especially  severe  toward  newspaper  men, 
every  one  of  whom  had  served  in  jnst  as 
much  danger,  under  just  as  much  fire,  with 
quite  as  many   privations  as  he.  and  with 
no  chance  for  promotion  or  pension.    Time 
has  worked  wonders  with  the  old  man,  who 
now  stoops  as  he  walks,  and  with   the  gar- 
1  rulity  of  ago  forgets  sometimes  that  there 
|  are  others  in  the   world   besides  himself. 
1  Everybody  likes  Sherman,   however,  and 
1  he     likes      to     bo     liked.       He     is     in- 
vited a  great  deal  to  public  dinners.    He 
is  a  constant  attendant  at  the  theatres  of 
the  city,  wnere,  whether  it  is  forgetfuln^ss 
or  wilful  disregard  of  proprieties,  he  often- 
;  times  annoys  his  neighbors  by  audible  com- 
ments upon  the  people  and  the  play.    But 
I  am  not  discussing  Sherman  as  a  man  or  a 
soldier.      History   has    done    him    ample 
justice.     His    place    is  unquestioned,  his 
right  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  no 
one  should  dare  to  dispute.    Dressed  in  full 
uniform,  he  stands  in  this  picture  by  the 
side  of  the  great  secretary,  rejoicing  with 
him.  doubtless,  in  the  triumph  of  their  com- 
mon cause. 

General  Hancock  and  General  Halleck 
stand  in  odd  propinquity. 

Neither  liked  the  other,  and  I  noubt  very 
much  if  in  actual  experience  they  ever 
stood  any  nearer  together  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Ha.icock  was  then  in  the 
very  heyday  of  manly  beauty.  His  mous- 
tache and  imperial  were  black  as  the 
r.iven's  wing,  and  his  port  that  of  the  gal- 
lant and  typical  soldier  he  always  was. 
There  is  no  mistaking 

The  Faco  of  Ben  Butler. 
Here  he  is,  not  far  from  that  model  type 
of  a  Christian _ soldier,.  General   Howard, 


looking  across  a  conspicuous  portion  of  ti 
grouping,  his  eye  resting   finally  upon   thb 
patiiarchal  countenance  and  extraordinary 
capillary  attraction  of  Gideon  Wells,  secre- 
tary of  the  navy. 

But  this  will  do. 

You  see,  of  course,  it  was  a  picture  I  had 
to  buy.  I  got  it  for  a  song,  $20,  and  I 
wouldn't  sell  it  if  I  couldn't  get  another 
one,  and  I  presume  I  couldn't,  for  $500.  If 
we  could  utilize  forethought  a  little  we, 
»wou!d  lav  up  for  ourselves,  and  for  those 
who  come  after  us.  much  interesting  data 
and  material  of  this  sort.  If.  for  instance, 
you  were  to  take  all  the  pictures  apropos  of 
Harrison's  inauguration,  with  a  good  clean- 
cut  story  of  the  same,  and  put  it  in  a  scrap- 
book,  years  from  now  you  would 
find  it  a  very  interesting  refresher. 
When  Grant  died  I  had  gathered  any 
quantity  of  pictures  and  memorial  data,  all 
of  which  were  put  in  a  scrap  hook,  and 
today  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  my  table.  A  year  ago  we  had  a 
great  blizzard.  I  got  everything  about  the 
blizzard,  that  I  could,  and  have  that  in  a 
book,  and  it  is  mighty  interesting  reading. 
As  I  look  about  my  study  1  find  here  the 
face  of  a  dear  old  friend,  there  Beecher  as  a 
young  man  and  Beecher  as  he  was  a  week 
before  he  died;  Horace  Greeley,  Rose 
Coghian,  Monsignor  Capel,  Nast,  the  old 
Hutch  church,  later  our  post  office  for  many 
years,  and  now  the  site  of  the  mag- 
nificent building  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  a  bill  of  the  plav  in  Ford's 
Theatre  the  night  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
by  Booth, and  so  on.  Among  the  "so  on"  is  a 
picture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  given  me  by 
him  in  1860,  he  a  stripling  surrounded  by 
his  suite,  and  in  that  group  are  the  faces  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl  St.  Germain, 
Governor  Bruce,  Lord  Lyons.  Major  Teas- 
dale.  I  never  pass  it  without  a  memory. 
Shortly  after  Cleveland  was  inaugurated 
Puck  printed  an  admirable  grouping  of  the 
president  and  his  cabinet.  It  was  worth  a 
frame,  and  I  have  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  groups  in  the  entire 
room., -These  little  things  cost  but  little  at 
the  time,  but  no  amount  of  money  can  get 
them  for  you  in  years  gone  by,  and  so  this 
picture  for  which  I  paid  the  inconsiderable 
sum  of  $20  is  a  rarity,  that  in  time  will  be, 
so  to  speak,  of  value  in  several  lines.  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  young  people  to 
keep  ^crap  books.and  in  these  days  of  cheap 
publications,  with  pictorial  illustrations,  so 
constant  of  events  of  significance,  it  is  a  sin 
and  a  shame  that  this  inexpensive  mode  of 
gathering  pleasurable,  instructive,  enter- 
taining data  is  not  more  systematically  fol- 
lowed. 

Not  a  very  interesting  letter,  is  it? 

Well,  I  can't  help  it. 


^y(x. 


5  -  iT-    ifc?^ 


Hfcw  ard,    Will 
Stewart,    Bill 
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AGED  NEGROES  TO 

PLAY  IN  CONTES^ 


lie*  Ridder,  La.,  Oct.  17  (M-Two 
negh^s  who  claim  to  have  fiddled 
for  President  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
among  three  hundred  peisdn?  Who 
have  signed  up  for  the  old  fiddlers' 
contest  of  the  '  Beauregard  parish 
fair,  to  be  held  here  this  fall.  They 
are  Bill  Stewart,  who  claims  to  be 
96  years  of  age,  and  Will  Howard^ 
age  88.  .  ~^ 


> 


Hubbard,    Elbert 
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LINCOLN  MEMORIES 


By 
Elbert  Hubbard 


The     story    of    Lincoln's    life    had 
been    ingrained   into   me   long  before 
•1    ever    read   a   book. 

For  the  people  who  knew  Lincoln, 
md  the  people  who  knew  the  peo- 
n!e  that  Lincoln  knew,  were  the 
only    i^ople  I  knew. 

1  \  Lsited  at  their  houses  and 
heard  them  tell  what  Lincoln  had 
■aid  when  he  sat  at  table  where  I 
then  sat. 

I  listened  long  to  Lincoln  stories, 
"i  rid  that  reminds  me"  was  often 
on   the  lips  of   those  I  loved. 

All  the  tales  told  by  the  faithful 
R  rndon  and  the  loyal  Nicolay  and 
Lay  were  current  coin,  and  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bate   was    commonplace. 

When  our  own  poverty  was  men- 
tioned, we  compared  it  with  the 
poverty  Lincoln  had  endured,  and 
felt   rich. 

I  slept  in  a  garret  where  the 
Winter's  mow  used  to  sift  merrily 
through  the  slab  shingles,  but  then 
I  was  covered  with  warm  buffalo 
robes,  and  a.  loving  mother  tucked 
me  in  and  on  my  forehead  imprint- 
ed a  good- night  kiss. 

But  Lincoln  at  the  same  age  had 
no  mother,  and  lived  in  a  hut  that 
had  neither  windows,  doors  nor 
floor,  and  a  pile  of  leaves  and 
straw   in   the  corner  was  his  bed. 

Our  house  had  two  rooms,  but 
one  Winter  the  Lincoln  home  was 
only  a  shed  enclosed  on  three  sides. 
I  knew  of  his  being  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store  at  the  age  of  20,  and 
that  up  to  that  time  he  had  read  but 
four  books;  of  his  running  a  flat- 
boat,  splitting  rails,  and  pouring  at 
night  over  a  dog-eared  law  book;  of 
his  asking  to  sleep  in  the  law  office 
of  Joshua  Speed,  and  of  Speed's 
permission   to   move   in. 

And    of   his    going   away    after   his 
"worldly    goods"    and    coming    back 
in   ten   minutes   carrying  an  old   pair 
of  saddle-bags,  which   he  threw  into 
"Speed,       I've 


I  knew  of  his  election,  and  the 
coming  of  the  war,  and  the  long, 
hard  fight,  when  friends  and  foes 
beset,  and  none  but  he  had  the  pa- 
tience and  the  courage  that  could 
wait. 

And    then    I    knew   of    his    death — 
that     death     which     then     seemed     a  - 
calamity — terrible       in       its       awful   ■ 
blackness. 

But  now  the  years  have  passed, 
and  I  comprehend  somewhat  of  the  .. 
paradox  of  things,  and  I  know  that  ' 
his  death  was  just  what  we  might 
nave  prayed  for.  It  was  a  fitting 
close  for  a  life  that  had  done  a 
supreme    and    mighty    work. 

His   face  foretold  the  end. 

Jealousy,  disparagement,  calumny, 
have  all  made  way  and  North  and 
South   alike   revere  his  name. 

The  memory  of  his  gentleness,  his 
patience,  his  firm  faith  and  his 
great  and  loving  heart  are  the 
priceless  heritage  of  a  united  land. 
»  He  had  charity  for  all  and  malice 
toward  none;  lie  gave  affection,  and 
affection   is   his   reward. 

Honor  and  love  are   his. 


sayinj 


corner, 
moved!" 

I  knew  of  his  20  years  of  country 
law  practice,  when  he  was  consid- 
ered just  about  as  good  and  no 
better  than  a  dozen  others  on  that 
circuit,  and  of  his  making  a  bare 
living   during   the   time. 

.  Then  I  knew  of  his  gradual  awak- 
ening to  the  wrong  of  slavery,  of 
the  expansion  of  his  mind,  so  that 
he  began  to  incur  the  jealousy  of 
rivals  and  the  hatred  of  enemies, 
and  of  the  prophetic  feeling  in  that 
slow  but  surely  moving  mind  that 
"a  house  divided  against  itself  can 
not  stand.  I  believe  that  this  gov- 
ernment can  not  endure,  perma- 
nently,  half-slave  and  half-free." 

I  knew  of  the  debates  -with  Doug- 
las and  the  national  attention  they 
attracted,  and  of  Judge  Davis'  re- 
mark, "Lincoln  has  more  common- 
sense  than  any  other  man  in  Amer- 
ica"; and  then,  chiefly  through 
Judge  Davis'  influence,  of  his  being 
nominated  for  President  at  the  Chi- 
cago  convention. 


The  war-time  months  went  drag-  a 
ging  by,  and  the  burden  of  gloom 
in  the  air  seemed  to  lift;  for  when 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  read  each 
evening  in  the  postoffice  it  told  of  \- 
victories    on    land    and    sea. 

Yet  it  was  a  joy  not  untinged 
with  black;  for  in  the  church  across 
from  our  house,  funerals  had  been 
held  for  farmer  boys  who  had  died 
in  prison-pens  and  been  buried  in 
Georgia   trenches. 

One  youth  there  was,  I  remember, 
who  had  stopped  to  get  a  drink  at 
our  pump,  and  squirted  a  mouthful 
of  water  over  me  because  I  was 
handy. 

One  night  the  postmaster  was 
reading  aloud  the  names  of  the 
killed  at  Gettysburg,  and  he  ran 
right  into  the  name  of  this  boy. 

The  boy's  father  sat  there  on  a 
nail-keg.  -chewing  a  straw. 

The    postmaster    tried    to     shuffle 
over   the   name   and   on    to    the  next. 
"Hi!         Wha — what's       that       you 
said?" 

"Killed  in  honorable  battle— Sny- 
der Hiram,"  said  the  postmaster 
with  a  forced  calmness,  determined 
to  face  the   issue. 

The  boy's  father  stood  up  with  a 
jerk. 

Then  he  sat  down.  ■  Then  he  stood 
up  again  and  staggered  his  way  to 
the  door  and  fumbled  for  the  latch 
like  a   blind  man. 

"God  help  him!  he's  gone  to  tell 
the  old  woman,"  said  the  postmas- 
ter, as  he  blew  his  nose  on  a  red 
handkerchief. 

The   preacher    preached    a    funeral 
.sermon    for  the   boy,  and  on  the  lit- 
tle pyramid  that  marked  the  family 
I  lot      in      the      burying-sround     they 


carved  the  inscription:  "Killed  in 
honorable  battle,  Hiram  Snyder, 
aged   19." 

Not  long  after,  strange,  yellow- 
bearded  men  in  faded  blue  began  to 
arrive. 

Great  welcomes  were  given  them, 
and  at  the  regular  Wednesday  eve- 
ning prayer-meeting  thanksgivings 
were  poured  out  for  their  safe  re- 
turn, with  names  of  company  and 
regiment  duly  mentioned  for  the 
Lord's   better   identification. 

Bees  were  held  for  some  of  these 
returned  farmers,  where  20  teams 
and  fifty  men,  old  and  young,  did  a 
season's  farm  work  in  a  day,  and 
split    enough   wood    for   a   year. 

At  such  times  the  women  would 
bring  big  baskets  of  provisions  and 
long  tables  would  be  set,  and  there 
were  very  jolly  times,  with  crack- 
ing of  many  jokes  that  were  veter- 
ans, and  the  day  would  end  with 
pitching  horseshoes,  and  at  last 
with    singing   "Auld   Lang   Syne." 

It  was  at  one  such  gathering  that 
a  ghost  appeared — a  lank,  saffron 
ghost,  lagged  as  a  scarecrow — 
wearing  a  foolish  smile  and  the 
cape  of  a  cavalryman's  overcoat, 
with  no  coat  beneath  it. 

The  apparition  was  a  youth  of 
about  20,  with  a  downy  beard  all 
over  his  face,  and  countenanceTvell 
mellowed  with  coal  dust,  as  though 
he  had  ridden  several  days  on  top 
of  a  freight  car  that  was  near  the 
engine. 

This   ghost    was   Hiram   Snyder. 
All   forgave   him  the  shock  of  sur- 
prise   he    caused     us — all    except    the 
minister    who    had    preached    his    fu- 
neral sermon. 

Years  after  T  heard  this  minister 
remark  in  a  solemn,  grieved  tone: 
"Hiram  Snyder  is  a  man  who  can 
not  be  relied  on." 


The  first  "Spring^beauties"  bloom- 
ed very  early  in  1865.  Violets  came 
out  on  the  south  side  of  rotting 
logs,  and  cowslips  blossomed  in  the 
slough  as  they  never  had  done  be- 
fore. 

Over  on  the  knoll,  prairie-chick- 
ens strutted  pompously  and 
proudly    drummed. 

The  war  was  over! 

Lincoln  had  won,  and  the  coun- 
try  was   safe? 

The  jubilee  was  infectious,  and 
the  neighbors  who  used  to  come 
and  visit  us  would  tell  of  the  men 
and   boys  who   would   soon   be   back. 

The  war  was  over! 

My  father  and  mother  talked  of 
it  across  the  table;  the  men  talked 
of  it  at  the  store,  and  earth,  sky 
and  water  called  to  each  other  in 
glad  relief,   "The  war  is  over!" 

But  there  came  a  morning  when 
my  father  walked  up  from  the 
railroad  station  very  fast,  and  look- 
ing very  serious. 
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He  pushed  right  past  me  as  1 
sat    in    the    doorway. 

I  followed  him  into  the  kitchen 
where  my  mother  was  washing 
dishes,  and  heard  him  say,  "They 
have  killed  Lincoln!"  and  then  he 
hurst    into    tears. 

I  had  never  seen  my  father  shed 
tears — in  fact,  I  had  never  seen  a 
man  cry.  There  is  something  ter- 
rible in  the   grief  of  a  man. 

Soon  the  church-bell  across  the 
road    began    to    toll. 

It   tolled   all    that    day. 

Three  men — I  can  give  you  their 
names — rang  the  bell  all  day  long, 
tolling,  slowly  tolling:  tolling  un- 
til night  came  and  the  stars  came 
out. 

I  thought  it  a  little  curious  that 
the  stars  should  come  out — for  Lin- 
coln was  dead. 

But  they  did.  for  I  saw  them  as 
I  trotted  by  my  father's  side  down 
to  the  postoffice. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  of  men 
there.  At  the  lone'  line  of  peeled- 
hickory  hitching-poles  were  dozens 
of   saddle-horses. 

The  farmers  had  come  for  miles 
to    pet    details    of    the    news. 

On  the  long  counters  that  ran 
down  each  side  of  the  store  men 
were  seated,  swinging  their  feet, 
and  listening  intently  to  some  one 
who  was  reading  aloud  from  a 
newspaper. i 

"We  worked  our  way  past  the  men 
who  were  standing  about,  and  with 
several  of  these  my  father  shook 
hands   solemnly. 

Leaning  against  the  wall  near 
the  window  was  a  big,  red-faced 
man,  whom  I  knew  as  a  Copper- 
head. 

He  had  been  drinkin"  heavily 
and  was  making  boozy  efforts  to 
stand    very    straight. 

There  was  only  heard  a  subdued 
buzz  of  whispers  and  the  monoton- 
ous voice  of  the  reader,  as  he  stood 
there  in  the  center,  his  newspaper 
in  one  hand  and  a  lighted  candle 
in  the  other. 

The  red-faced  man  lurched  two 
steps  forward,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
said.  "L-L-Lincoln  is  dead — an'  I'm 
damn  glad  of  it!" 

Across  the  room  I  saw  two  men 
struggling   with   Little    Ramsey. 

Why  they  should  struggle  with 
him  I  could  not  imagine,  but  ere 
I  could  think  'he  matter  out,  I  saw 
1:1m  shake  himself  loose  from  the 
strong  hands  that  sought  to  hold 
him. 

He  sprang  upon  the  counter,  and 
in  one  hand  I  saw  he  held  a  scale 
weight. 

Just  an  instant  he  stood  there, 
and  then  the  weight  shot  straight 
at   the    red -faced   man. 

The  missile  glanced  on  his  shoul- 
der and   shot  through  the  window. 

In  another  second  the  red-faced 
man  plunged  through  the  window, 
taking  the  entire  sash  with   him. 

"You'll  have  to  pay  for  that  win- 
dow." called  the  alarmed  postmas- 
ter  out    into   the   night. 

The  store  was  quickly  emptied, 
and  on  following  outside  no  trace 
of  the  man  could  be  found.  The 
earth  had  swallowed  up  both  him 
and   the  five-pound   scale   weight. 

After  some  minutes  had'  been 
spent  in  a  vain  search  'for  the 
weight,  we  v/ent  back  into  the  store 
and    the   reading   was   continued. 

But  the  interruption  had  relieved 
the  tension,  and  for  the  first  time 
that  day  men  in  the  postoffice  joked 
and   laughed. 

It  <'ven  lifted  from  my  heart  the 
gloom  that  threatened  to  smother 
me.,  and  I  went  home  and  told  the 
stpty  to  m'y  mother  and  sisters,  and 
they  too  smiled,  so  closely  akin  are 
lears  and   smiles. 


HUBBARD,   ELBERT 


Lincoln  Memories 

By 

: Elbert  Hubbard      '     ■ 
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THE  story  of  Lincoln's  life  was  mine 
long  before   I  ever  read  a  book. 
For  the   people   who    knew   Lin- 
coln    and     the     people,    who     knew     the 
people  that  Lincoln  knew  were  the  only- 
people  I  knew. 

I  visited  at  their  houses  and  heard 
them  tell  what  Lincoln  had  said  when 
he  sat  at  table  where  I  then  sat.- 

I  listened  long  to  Lincoln  stories,  "and 
that  reminds  me"  was  often  on  the  lips 
of  those  I  loved. 

All  the  tales  told  by  the  faithful  Hern- 
don  and  the  loyal  Nicolay  and  Hay  were 
current  coin,  and  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  was  common- 
place. 

When  our  own  poverty  was  mentioned 
we  compared  it  with  the  poverty  Lin- 
coln had  endured  and  felt  rich. 


I  SLEPT  in  a  garret  where  the  Winter's 
snow  used  to  sift  merrily  through 
the  slab  shingles,  but  then  I  was  cov- 
ered with  warm  buffalo  robes  and  a  lov- 
ing mother  tucked  me  In  and  on  my 
forehead    imprinted    a    good    night    kiss. 

But  Lincoln  at  the  same  age  had  no 
mother,  and  lived  in  a  hut  that  had 
neither  windows,  doors  nor  floor,  and  a 
pile  of  leaves  and  straw  in  the  corner 
was  his  hed. 

Our  house  had  two  rooms,  but  one 
Winter  the  Lincoln  home  was  only  a 
shed  enclosed   on   three  sides. 

I  knew  of  Lincoln  being  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
that  up  to  that  time  he  had  read  but; 
four  books;  of  his  running  a  flatboat, 
splitting  rails  and  poring  at  night  over 
a  dog-eared  law  book;  of  his  asking  to 
sleep  in  the  law  office  of  Joshua  Speed, 
and    of   Speed's    permission   to   move    in. 

And  of  his  going  away  after  his 
"worldly  goods"  and  coming  back  in  ten 
minutes  carrying  an  old  pair  of  saddle- 
bags which  he  threw  into  a  corner  say- 
ing, "Speed,  I've  moved!" 

I  knew  of  his  twenty  years  of  coun- 
try law  practice,  when  he  was  considered 
just  about  as  good  and  no  better  than  a 
dozen  others  on  that  circuit,  and  of  his 
making  a  bare  living  during  the  time. 


THEN  I  knew  of  his  gradual  awaken- 
ing to  the  wrong  of  slavery,  of  the 
expansion  of  his  mind,  so  that  he  began 
to  incur  the  jealousy  of  rivals  and  the 
hatred  of  enemies,  and  of  the  prophetic 
feeling  in  that  slow  but  surely  moving 
mind  that  "a  house  divided  against  it- 
self  cannot    stand.       I    believe    that    this 

half  slave  apd  half  free." 

I  knew  of  the  debates  with  Douglas 
and  the  national  attention  they  at- 
tracted, and  of  Judge  Davis's  remark, 
"Lincoln  has  more  common  sense  than 
any  other  man  in  America;"  and  then, 
chiefly  through  Judge  Davis's  influence, 
of  his  being  nominated  for  President  at 
the  Chicago  convention. 

I  knew  of  his  election,  and  the  coming 
of  the  war,  and  the  long,  hard  fight, 
when  friends  and  foes  beset,  and  none 
but  he  had  the  patiencs  and  the  courage 
that  could  wait.     » 

And  then  I  knew  of  his  death — that 
death  which  then  seemed  a  calamity — 
terrible  in  its  awful  blackness. 


•      »      " 
i  nUT  now  the  years  have  passed  and   I  I 
B     comprehend  somewhat  of  the  para-  | 
~t  tvTimrq    and  I  know  that  his  deatn 

"Th^memr;'  of  his  gentleness,  his 
oaUence  IZ  firm  faith  and  his  great  and 
foxing  heart  is  the  priceless  heritage   of 

a  -KS^  ^eli^ 
are  his.  YU*v  >wk  (WlA  ,      J-H-     13 


Hubbard,  Luke 


Assassination 


OCTOBER  19,  1914. 


[EN        LINCOLN       WAS        SHOT 


Medina  Man  One  of  Those  Present 
Sees  the  Flight  of  Booth. 


-  Slight  of  build  and  looking  less  than 
like  6ti  years  he  confesses  to, — that  is 
Koike  Hubbard,  who  works  as  a  finisher 
-oi-  S.  A.  Cook  &  Co.  and  lives  at  301 

I  Commercial  street,  and  in  his  teens 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  great 
€ivil  War  and  was  present  in  the 
theatre  !at  .Washington  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  assassinated.. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  induce  Mr. 
Hubbard  to  tell  his  story  for  it  made 
an  impression  on  his  mind  at  the  age 
when  impressions  become  the  most 
lasting  and  it  is  all  very  vivid  to  him 
yet.  He  enlisted  when  only  sixteen 
years  old  with  Col.  Seward's  9th 
Heavy  Artillery  at  Auburn  and  was  a 
bugler  in  Co.  L.  He  serve**  wigu  ma 
regiment  until  after  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek  when  he  was  attacked 
by  typhoid  fever  which  sent  him  to 
the  hospital  for  two  months.  During 
his  convalescence  a  place  was  made 
for  him  in  one  of  the  garrison  bands 
at  Washington  and  it  came  about  that 
he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  or- 
chestra of  30  or  more  pieces  which 
was  playing  at  the  theatre  which 
President  Lincoln  attended  so  fre- 
quently. Young  Hubbard  was  playing 
the  triangle  and  bells  and  as  was  the 
old  custom  was  placed  on  the  left  of 
the  orchestra  instead  of  on  the  right 
as  at  present,  so  that  the  President  'j* 
box  was  just  over  Hubbard's  head.  j 
The  actor  Booth,  Mr.  Hubbard  savs  - 
was  well  known  by  the  Preside- 
when  he  was  not  cast  in  the  pre?"  , 

,  ing  presented   or   when   Booth   was   0. 
stage  for  a  time,  or  between  the  acts, 
he   would   often   call   on   the   President  ' 
in    his    box    and    he    and    Mr.    Lincoln 
would    witness    the    performance      to- 
gether,   or    sit   and    chat   in   the     most 
friendly   fashion,    so   that    he    had      no 
trouble  at  all  in  gaining  access  to  the  , 
box  on  the  night  of  the  conspiracy.      ! 


None  of  the  members  of  the  or-  ' 
chestra  heard  the  shot  because  of  in-  j 
eidental  music  they  were  playing  and 
not  until  Booth  sprang  over  the  rail,  : 
caught  his  spur  in  the  drapery  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  stage,  close  by  where 
voung  Hubbard  was  sitting  in  the  or- 
chestra pit,  did  they  realize  that  there 
was  something  unusual.  Then  he 
shouted  dramatically  his  Latin  phrase 
and  rushed  for  the  rear  of  the  stagey 
while  simultaneously  came  the  shrieK 
from  the  President's  box  and  a  woma 
signalling  frantically  for  the  orcheL. 
tra  to  stop  playing.  ' '  Never  before 
while  I  was  in  the  theatre  did  I  ever 
see  the  scenery  all  pushed  back  so  that 
the  rear  wall  could  be  seen,  but  it  was, 
that  night.  Confederates  on  the  stage 
had  everything  ready.  The  door  was 
open  and  I  distinctly  saw  two  men 
reach  in  to  help  him  as  he  passed  from 
sight  to  mount  his  horse  and  flee.  It 
all  happened  in  not  more  than  a 
minute  and  when  we  realized  it,  the 
members  of  the  orchestra,  most  of  us 
soldiers,  were  the  earliest  to  start  in 
pursuit.  I  was  the  third  man  to  climb 
over  the  footlights  and  rush  to  the 
back  of  the  stage,  but  the  door  was 
locked    on    the    outside. 

"The  excitement  was  terrible  and  it 
is  all  very  vivid  in  my  mind  yet, 
though  I  was  only  seventeen  years  old 
then.  Several  people  were  injured  in 
the  rush  from  the  theatre  which  en- 
sued, but  so  quickly  was  the  building 
surrounded  by  guards  that  we  em- 
'  ployees  who  went  out  last  were  stop- 
j  ped  and  very  closely  questioned  before 
we  were  allowed  to  leave.' ' 

I  ?*a  i>aJU^^i 


Mull,    uyrus     ana  nrs. 
THURSDAY  MORNING. 
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TWO  TELL 
OF  LINCOLN 

Southland  Pair 
Recall  Martyr 

Nonagenarian    Saw    Slaying 

and  Centenarian  Heard 

His  Speeches 


They  Saw  Great  Emancipator  in  Life 


Next  Tuesday,  while  the  nation 
commemorates  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  least  two  resi- 
dents of  the  Southland  will  take  an 
especial  interest  in  the  significance 
of  the  occasion. 

They  are  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sweet,  who 
is  90  years  of  age  and  lives  at  723 
Sierra  Vista  avenue,  Alhambra,  and 
Cyrus  E.  Hull  of  715  Bernal  street, 
hale  despite  his  blindness. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Mrs.  Sweet 
will  don  the  mourning  which  she 
wore  in  the  dark  April  of  1865  when 
the  President  met  his  death,  and 
will  read  for  the  seventieth  time  a 
newspaper  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion. She  does  this  each  year. 
WITNESS   TO   TRAGEDY 

She  is  perhaps  the  only  living 
witness  to  the  tragedy  of  Lincoln's 
slaying  in  the  Ford  Theater  at 
Washington  on  April  14,  1865.  She 
wore  mourning  black  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  and  for 
several  days  thereafter. 

Mrs.  Sweet  lays  claim  to  another 
distinction  as  well — she  is  the  only 
living  person  who  heard  Lincoln's 
inaugural  address  as  well  as  the 
shot  which  ended  his  life. 

The  nonagenarian,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  Southland  twelve 
years,  sat  within  twenty  feet  of 
President  Lincoln  when  he  delivered 
his  inaugural  address — and  within 
fifteen  feet  of  him  when  John 
Wilkes  Booth  pulled  the  trigger  of 
his  murder  gun. 

"When  I  heard  the  shot  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  part  of  the  play,"  she 
related  yesterday. 

"Then  the  President  slumped  for- 
ward in  his  chair,  and  I  saw  Booth 
leap  from  the  President's  box  to  the 
stage,  shouting:  'Sic  Semper  Ty- 
rannus!'  Like  all  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  a  moment  later  I  heard 
Laura  Keen,  actress  in  the  play  be- 
ing presented,  tell  us  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  shot." 


mmx 


Cyrus  E.  Hull,  104,  heard  Lincoln  campaign  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sweet,  90,  witnessed  shooting 

talks  in  Illinois  during  early  years.  of  Lincoln  in  Washington  theater. 


I  ANOTHER  ANGLE 

"There  is  something  else  to  be 
said  about  the  shooting  which  is 
not  generally  known,"  she  contin- 
ued "and  that  is  that  Booth  had 
bored  a  hole  in  the  door  to  the 
President's  box,  through  which  he 
planned  to  fire  in  the  event  that  he 
could  not  gain  entrance  to  the  box. 
This  is  not  in  your  history  books, 
PI  believe.  I  learned  of  it  during 
the  hectic  days  following  the  shoot- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Sweet,  widow  of  Maj.  Wil- 
liam E.  Sweet,  is  the  mother  of 
George  H.  Sweet,  long  an  official 
hin  the  United  States  government 
law  enforcement  service  here.  She 
has  been  a  Californian  twenty 
years.     - 

PLANS    CELEBRATION 
I     Oyrus  Hull,  who  is  104  years  of 
age,  still  can  regale  his  friends  with 
stories  of  Lincoln. 

"Efrery  time  Honest  Abe  opened 
'hte  mouth  he  said  something,"  said 
Mr.  Hull  yesterday.  "I  ( heard  him 
Ispeak  many  times  in  Illinois,  where 
I  spent  my  early  years.    My  wife, 


who  is  a  mere  84,  was  Dorn  anu 
reared  in  Louisville,  within  sixty 
miles  of  Lincoln's  old  home,  too. 
You  bet  we'll  ceelbrate  next  Tues- 
day." 

Mr.  Hull  will  speak  at  the  Break- 
fast Club  Tuesday,  when  he  is  in- 1 
terviewed  by  Orra  E.  Monette,  busi- 1 
ness  leader,  as  part  of  a  Lincoln's 
birthday  celebration,  ai  which  civic 
leaders  and  an  international  author- 
ity on  Lincoln,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
will  appear  and  speak. 


LINCOLN  LORE 
EDITOR  SPEAKS 

Biographers  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
are  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  martyr 
President  lived  before  he  was  21 
years  of  age,  Louis  A.  Warren,  edi- 
tor of  Lincoln  Lore  and  a  col- 
ector  of  Lincolniana,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
mdy  said  yesterday  at  a  meeting 
jf  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  the  Biltmore. 

"If  we  are  to  know  the  real  Lin- 
coln we  must  go  back  to  his  early 
years,"  said  the  speaker. 


Hume ,    C««pt»    C.  R» 


UowibliOwU,     ill. 
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KNEW  LINCOLN  WELL. 


STORIES     ABOUT     THE     FATHER 
OF  HUMAN   FREEDOM. 


KonRh  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  People  at  Blandins- 
ville  and  jLewistown — The  House  in 
Which  Old  Abe  Slept. 


M  Lincoln  ■ 
even    ii 


(Lewistown  (111)  Correspondence.) 

raT  IS  SURPRISING 
Si  to  note  the  mini- 
berof  pioneers  ot 
this  state  who 
k  n  e  w  Abraham 
well,  and 
intimately. 
'One  who  cares  to 
travel  much  among 
the  people  of  this 
state,  especially  in 
major  newt'on  waiTker.  the  counties  ot 
Fulton,  McDonough  and  Hancock, 
in  search  of  reminiscences  oi 
Mr.  Lincoln,  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  meeting  silver-haired 
patriarchs  who  can  give  ample  proof 
that  they  were  honored  in  the  friend- 
ship of  the  emancipator.  In  these 
homes  one  will  hardly  miss  the  face  oi 
Lincoln  gazing  from  its  old  fashioned 
frame  hanging  upon  the  walls.  It  may 
be  the  more  modern  farm  home,  or  the 
.  log  cabin  that  has  stood  the  storm  and 
sunshine  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  wherein  this  gentle  face  is 
shown.  But  in  every  one  of  these 
homes  dwells  some  pioneer  who  can 
truly  say:  "I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln;  he 
was  a  guest  at  our  board. " 

What  is  more  convincing, in  the  light 
of  these  facts  ,than  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  truly  a  man  of  the  people?  With 
Douglas  he  was  the  idol  of  the  hearts 
of  all  classes  in  this  part  of  Illinois. 

Blandinsville,  on  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
&  Western  railroad,  in  McDonough 
county,  is  one  of  those  little  towns 
that  have  grown  up  to  some  importance 
by  virtue  of  the  great  improvements 
in  this  middle  west  in  the  past  hall 
century,  or  less  time.  It  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  one  of  the  historic  small 
towns  of  central  and  western  Illinois. 
Its  honored  patriarch  is  C.  R.  Hume, 
who  for  almost  a  half  century  has 
acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
place.  Did  he  know  Abraham  Lin- 
coln? It  is  hardly  a  question  worth 
the  asking,  unless  one  is  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  ltfcal  history  of  Mc- 
Donough covmty,  for  Father  Hume's 
ancient  home  is  a  pet  relic  in  Blandins- 
ville, and  in  it  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
guest  in  his  famous  senatorial  canvass 
in  1858. 

The  life  of  C.  R.  Hume  will  differ 
little  from  that  of  many  an  Illinois 
pioneer  who  helped  blaze  the 
mighty    way    to    great    achievements 
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peared  evidently  to  be  the  parlor. 
This,  however,  was  the  room  occupied 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  from  Saturday  evening 
until  Monday  morning  of  Oct.  24,  1858. 
Capt.  Hume  says  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1&55.  He 
went  to  Springfield  to  ask  Mr.  Lincoln's 
advice  on  a  law  point.  It  seems  that 
a  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  had 
rented  his  farm  and  the  agreement  was 
that  the  owner  was  to  stock  the  farm 
and  share  the  profits  with  the  renter. 
Both  the  owner  and  renter  of  the  farm 
attended  a  sale  of  cattle, and  the  renter 
bought  stock  to  a  large  amount  in 
value.  He  gave  no  note  and  paid  no 
money,  but  the  owner  of  the  farm  said 
that  he  would  stand  good  for  the  renter. 
The  renter,  however,  ran  away  with- 
out paying  for  the  cattle  and  the  auc- 
tioneer employed  Capt.  Hume  to  assist 
in  getting  this  money  from  the  owner 
of  the  farm.  Capt.  Hume  thought  the 
case  was  clear,  yet  he  decided  to  con- 
sult Mr,  Lincoln,  whom  he  had 
never  met.  At  Springfield  he  found 
Hon.  0.  H.  Browning,  whom  he  knew, 
in  the  Supreme  court  room, in  company 
with  a  number  of  other  attorneys, 
among  them  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing introduced  Mr.  Hume  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. Capt.  Hume  briefly  stated  his 
case.  Capt.  Hume  says  he  was  not  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  at  all  a  handsome  man,  but  his 
face  was  marked  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  When  Capt.  Hume  had 
stated  his  ctfte,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 
"Court  is  not  yet  in  session.  We  will 
call  a  jury  of  lawyers  and  try  this  case. " 

O.  H.  Browning  was  one  of  the  jury 
selected  by  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
by  quietly  while  Capt.  Hume  stated 
his  case  to  the  jury.  There  were  no  ques- 
tions asked  and  no  arguments  made. 
Mr.  Lincoln  simpty  charged  the 
jury  that  they  must  remem- 
ber that  "this  case  is  close 
up  to  the  line,  bearing  in  raind  the 
statute  of  frauds."  The  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  for  Hufne's  client  without 
any  discussion,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
to  Hume:  "If  this  case  is  well  handled 
you  will  recover;  otherwise  you  will 
not."  It  is  evident  that  Capt.  Hume 
handled  the  case  as  advised  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  for  he  recovered  the  whole 
amount  sued  for,  and  the  auctioneer 
got  his  money. 

Capt.  Hume  met  Mr.  Lincoln  fre- 
quently after  this,  and  so  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  old  Si  Hopper, 
who  had  gone  to  La  Harpe  that  day, 
and  was  to  bring-  Lincoln  to  Blandins- 
ville that  evening,  should  think  that 
his  distinguished  friend  might  want  to 
see  Capt.  Hume.  But  old  Si  had  a  sort 
of  an  aching  desire  to  entertain  Linj 
coin  himself,  and  made  bold  to  say  so. 
Said  Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  before  the 
subject  of  entertainment  had  been 
broached,  and  as  they  were  driving 
across  the  prairies: 


to  say  anything'.  What  I  say,  1  say  W 
his  teeth  '  This  utterance,  when  mad< 
to  the  vast  crowd,  brought  fortr 
thunders  of  applause." 

Capt.  Hume  says  that  neither  Lin- 
coln nor  Douglas  could  be  counted  as 
eloquent  orators  in  the  light  of  present 
day  oratory.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Douglas  and  thought  a  great  deal 
of  him. 

Capt.  Hume  was  captain  of  Company 
C,  Seventy-eighth  Illinois,  and  was 
mustered  in  Sept.  1,  1862,  was  disabled 
at  Savannah,  Ga. ,  and  received  an  hon- 
orable discharge  Dec.  18,  1864.  HJs 
record  was  that  of  a  brave  and  efficient 
soldier.  He  went  to  California  in  1852, 
remaining  until  1855.  At  the  ripe  age 
of  80  years  le  holds  in  pleasant  mem- 
ory his  acquaintanceship  and  deep 
friendship  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  in 
which  honor  is  shared  in  simple  gra- 
ciousness  that  of  the  aged  and  loving 
helpmee  . 

Lewistown  is  another  historic  Illi- 
nois town.  Here  have  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  been  honored  with  great 
crowds — Mr.  Douglas  leading  in  that 
regard  from  the  fact  that  Fulton 
county  is  and  ever  has  been  the  strong- 
hold of  old  time  democracy.  Much  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Lewistown  history  has 
been  given  heretofore,  but  that  which 
is  to  be  related  by  one  who  knew  him 
intimately,  and  who  is  living  here  at 
the  ripe  age  of  91  years,  has  never  been 
given  to  the  public. 


C/IPT.  CF^.HONlg 


MRS^  C. R  HLME-. 

Major  Newton  Walker  built  Lewis- 
town's  historic  court  house, a  front  view 
of  which  is  given  in  this  article. 
Major  Walker  was  born  in  "ole  Var- 
ginny."  Dec.  18.  1803.  The  major 
settled  in  Lewistown  in  1S35.  A  little 
old  frame  shanty  served  as  a  court 
house.  In  1836  the  three  county  com- 
missioners— Charles  Newcomb,  Jerry 
Lyons  and  Major  Johnson — requested 
Major  Walker  to  present  designs  for  a 
court  house  to  cost  about  $10,000. 
This  Major  Walker  did,  and  so  much 
pleased  were  the  commissioners  with 
the  drawings  that  they  asked  Walker 
if  he  would  build  the  structure.  The 
latter  said  he  would  undertake  the  job, 
and  he  was   given  liberty  to   draw  on 
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in  this  states:  Hfi  was  born  in 
Delaware  county,  New  York,  Jan.  1, 
1814.  Robert  Hume,  the  sire,  was  born 
in  Scotland,  and  came  to  America  when 
9  years  old.  Robert  married  Catherine 
Kose,  a  fair  lass  of  Delaware  county, 
New  York.  Capt.  Hume's  ancestors 
were  Highlanders  on  the  one  side  and 
Lowlanders  on  the  other.  Young 
Hume  received  a  g'ood  schooling  at 
Jefferson  academy  in  Schoharrie 
county,  New  York,  and  afterward 
taught  school.  He  then  went  to  New 
York  city,  and  after  clerking  in  a  dry 
goods  store  for  a  year  or  more,  he  came 
to  Illinois.  Leaving  the  Hudson  river 
he  "staged  it"  to  Galena.  In  the  fall 
of  1837  he  settled  in  Hire  township, 
McDonough  county,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  farm.  Bland insville  was  yet 
to  be  born.  Capt.  Hume  resided  in 
Hire  township  until  the  fall  of  1840  or 
'41,  when  he  built  the  first  house  in  the 
present  site  of  Riandinsville.  It  was 
not  the  residence  he  now  occupies,  and 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied  as  a  guest, 
but  one  of  less  pretensions. 

It  was  in  1839,  however,  that  the 
most  important  event  in  Capt.  Hume's 
life  took  place.  It  was  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Blandin,  for  whose 
father,  Joseph  L.  Blandin,  the  town 
was  called  Blandinsville.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly  the    first  settler  of  that  rc- 


lincoln  delivering  the  speech. 

|  "I  go  not  behind  Judge  Douglas'  back  to 
say  anything.  What  1  say,  I  say  to  his 
teeth.''] 

gion.  This  remarkable  couple  have 
been  married  fiftjr-five  years,  and  both 
are  alive  and  in  fair  health.  Several 
children  survive  to  bless  their  old  age, 
and  although  some  are  scattered  far, 
the  loving  ties  are  not  broken. 

A  story  had  been  sent  on  its  rounds 
to  the  effect  that  the  room  in  Capt. 
Hume's  house  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1858  had  been  closed 
and  locked  immediately  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  left  it  that  morning,  and  that 
it  had  never  been  opened  since.  This 
story  proved  untrae,  as  Capt.  Hume 
took  the  writer  into  the  room,  a  rather 
pleasant  one  fronting-  the  north  and 
west  in  the  first  story  of  the  old  home. 
The  room  contained  much  old  fash- 
ioned and  substantial  furniture,  but  no 
bed  or  sleeping  appurtenances.     It  ap- 
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THE  OLD  COURT  HOUSE. 

"I  wonder  if  my  old  friend  Charley 
Hume  still  lives  here?"  Old  Si  replied 
that  Charley  still  lived  in  Blandins- 
ville. To  this  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "I 
shall  cast  myself  upon  his  hospitality; 
if  he  rejects  me,  I  shall  accept  yours." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  warmly  received  by  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Hume.  He  remained  as  their 
guest  from  Saturday  night  until  Mon- 
day. During  that  time,  save  late  at 
night,  and  at  only  a  few  intervals, 
streams  of  people  crowded  into  the 
house  to  see  the  distinguished  man. 
He  was  uniformly  kind  to  them  all, 
and  although  showing  much  weari- 
ness, seemed  glad  to  meet  all  the  peo- 
ple. Capt.  Hume  says  that  their  Sunday 
dinner  consisted  of  roast  turkey  and 
other  delicacies,  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
ate  heartily.  Said  he:  "Mrs.  Hume,  if  I 
had  known  that  I  should  have  gotteu 
such  good  things  to  eat,  and  should 
have  found  such  royal  entertainment, 
I  would  have  brought  Mrs.  Lincoln 
with  me.  But  they  told  me  when  I 
started  on  this  canvass  that  I  would 
go  through  a  rough  country  and  I  had 
better  not  bring  Mrs.  Lincoln." 

During  Mr.  Lincoln's  stay  he  began 
to  show  in  his  looks  the  great  weari- 
ness that  he  must  have  felt,  for  he 
remarked  about  it  to  Capt.  Hume.  To 
this  Capt.  Hume  replied  that  it  was 
only  the  penalty  of  greatness.  Capt. 
Hume  said  proudly  that  Mr.  Lincoln, 
while  at  Macomb  on  the  following 
Monday,  stated  to  a  friend  that  Capt. 
Hume  had  paid  him  one  of  the  greatest 
compliments  he  had  ever  received. 

"I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  again  after  his 
visit  Avith  me,  and  heard  him  speak 
again.  It  was  at  Galesburg  during 
that  canvass.  I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Lin- 
coln that  I  was  to  be  in  Galesburg. 
In  fact  he  did  not  know  that  I  was  in 
the  city.  But  I  was  standing 
on  the  street  as  his  carriage 
passed  by  en  route  to  the  speaking 
.stand.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  me  and  halt- 
ing the  carriage  beckoned  me.  I  w-ent 
to  the  carriage  and  Mr.  Lincoln  opened 
the  door  and  extended  his  hand.  'Get 
in,'  he  said,  'and  ride  with 
me,  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  what  I  am  going  to  say  to-day. 
The  people  will  judge  of  what  I'  say, 
and  you  are  one  of  the  people. '  Mr. 
Lincoln  then  gave  me  a  good  synopsis 
of  what  he  intended  to  say.  After  all 
these  yea,rs  I  can  not  tell  you,  young 
man,  what  was  the  subject  of  that 
matchless  speech.  It  was  all  on  the 
lines  of  thought  he  so  ably  defended  in 
regard  to  slavery.  It  was  that  this 
government  can  not  remain  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  repeated  to  me  what  he  should 
say  to  Judge  Douglas  that  day,  for  they 
ivere  to  debate  jointly.  It  was  this: 
'I  go  not  behind  Judge  Douglas'  back 


the  county  clerk  or  treasiu-er  for  funds 
as  he  needed  them.  The  work  began 
in  the  spring  of  1837  and  in  1839  the 
first  session  of  court  was  held  in  the 
new  building,  Judge  Ralston  presid- 
ing. The  cost  and  entire  furnishing  of 
this  structure  was  $9,000!  What  a 
monument  of  honor  to  Major  Newton 
Walker!  The  pine  lumber  was  freighted 
all  the  way  from  Cincinnati,  and  was 
the  most  expensive,  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. The  brick  was  burned  neai* 
the  city  by-  Lewis  Freeman,  whose 
children  still  reside  here,  honored  by 
his  name.  Tho^e  four  pillars  of  stone, 
between  two  of  which  (*)  Lincoln  stood 
in  delivering  his  famous  Lewistown 
speech,  were  hewn  from  a  peculiar 
sandstone  taken  from  Spoon  river  bot- 
toms, and  were  the  work  of  Johnny 
Tompkins,  of  blessed  memory.  He  re- 
ceived $150  a  column.  Ma.jor  Walker 
says  these  columns  will  stand  for  ages. 
It  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  work. 
In  1838  Major  Walker  was  elected  as 
an  old  line  whig  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  attended  the  last  session  of 
that  body  at  Vandalia.  "I  knew  Mr. 
Lincoln  intimately,  and  had  many  a 
bout  with  him.  I  used  to  give  him 
'hail  Columbia,'"  chuckled  the  old  vet- 
eran, "but  we  were  the  best  of  friends." 
Major  Walker  bitterly  opposed  the 
formation  of  a  commission  on  state  im- 
provements, which  ran  the  state  al- 
most hopelessly  into  debt  upon  the 
pretext  of  building  railroads,  when 
not  a  mile  ivas  constructed  by 
that  act.  This  '  commission  was 
composed  of  Charles  Oakley,  of  Bloom- 
ington;  Gen.  Rawlins  of  Cairo  and 
Judge  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  of  Springfield. 
The  history  of  that  commission's  work 
is  part  of  Illinois  history. 

Major  Walker  well  remembers  the 
Lincoln-Douglass  speeches  in  Lewiston 
in  August,  1858.  Mr.  Lincoln  followed 
Douglass  on  Aug.  17,  1858.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln stood  on  the  old.  court  house  steps, 
facing  east,  and  delivered  that  won- 
derful speech  carefully  and  with  his- 
toric emphasis  and  solemnity.  He  was 
dressed  in  -  a   suit   of    faultless   white 


HOUSE  WHERE  LINCOLN  STOPPED. 

linen.  Major  Walker  says  that  aftei 
that  address  he  drove  Mr.  Lincoln  t< 
Canton,  where  Lincoln  had  anothe. 
appointment  to  speak.  "I  can  not  jus- 
remember  the  chief  topic  of  our  con 
versation  on  that  drive,  said  Maj 
Walker,  "but  it  was  mainly  concerning 
politics.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
then  told  me  he  regarded  Gov.  Sewa.r^ 
of  New  York  as  the  ablest  man  in  th» 
country. 

The  photograph  of  Mr.  Lincoj,n  here 
with  shown  is  thought  to  bs  a  ver; 
good  likeness  of  him  as  he  appeared  11 
1858.  It  is  from  an  old  photograph  u 
the  possession  of  a  friend. 

Gay  Davidson. 


SKETCHES  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
By  Eugenia  Jones  Hunt 

My  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Lincoln  are  closely  entwined  with  my  father, 
John  Albert  Jones.  He  and  his  mother  moved  from  Georgetown,  D.  C.  to  Illinois 
in  1835.  They  first  considered  going  to  Chicago,  but  having  been  informed 
that  there  was  danger  of  malaria,  as  it  was  too  near  the  lake  for  health,  they 
chose  Tremont;  also,  the  fact  that  the  latter  place  was  settled  by  Virginians, 
Kentuckians  and  New  Yorkers  was  a  deciding  factor  in  their  choice.  Among 
them  were  the  Dan  Munns ,  the  Wilsons,  the  Flints,  the  philo  Thompsons,  the 
Ben  James,  parents  of  Louis,  the  actor,  and  the  John  Scotts  -  alast  for  Tre- 
mont, these  residents  soon  became  pioneer  Chicagoans,  though  after  the  Flints 
and  Munns  amassed  fortunes  in  Chicago  they  finally  settled  in  the  East. 

My  father  expected  to  follow  his  friends  and  once  started  on  horse- 
back with  his  resources  in  a  belt  around  his  waist.  En  route  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  messenger  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  requesting  him  to  come 
at  once  to  Springfield  on  important  business.  After  this  untoward  circum- 
stance my  father  felt  that  Providence  intended  him  to  seek  his  fortunes  else- 
where than  in  Chicago. 

Tremont  was  then  the  County  Seat  of  Tazewell  County.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Judges  Thomas,  Baker,  Davis,  Treat  and  a  host  of  eminent  jurists  were  fre- 
quently there,  when  "swinging  around  the  circuit"  which  comprised  fourteen 
counties.  The  lawyers  always  quartered,  gratuitously  a  month  or  two,  with 
their  friends  when  -oracticing  in  the  local  courts.   I  recall  hearing  my 
mother  ask  my  father  to  drive  out  to  Pierre  Menard's  to  bring  him,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  Judge  David  Davis  to  Sunday  evening  supper.   When  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
murred, Judge  Davis  laughed  and  said:  "Lincoln  tell  Jones  you  don"  t  like  to 
meet  ladies  as  your  elbows  are  out."  "I'm  ragged,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
clapped  a  hand  on  each  elbow,  swaying.  "Jones,  I  can't  go,  I'm  ragged."  He 
was  wearing  a  black  alpaca  coat.   I  saw  my  aunt  nudge  my  mother  and  heard  her 


whisper;  "Look  at  Lincoln  with  his  elbows  out."  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Lincoln 
noticed  that  my  little  brother  was  limping.  He  called,  "Sonny,  come  here."  He 
took  Albert  on  his  knee  and  said,  "The  little  fellow  has  a  stone  braise.  n  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  out  his  knife,  opened  the  bruise  and  then  pocketed  the  knife  with- 
out sterilization  before  or  after  the  operation. 

My  father  told  me,  "he  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  win  a  case  by  calling  the  jurors' 
attention  to  Judge  Logan's  dickey."   In  his  appeal  to  the  jury  for  his  client  Mr. 
Lincoln  exclaimed,  "Why,  just  look  at  Judge  Logan,  he  doesn't  even  know  how  to 
put  his  dickey  on.  Se«it!  Look  at  itl  He  has  it  hind  part  before."  We  all 
knew  Judge  Logan  was  one  of  our  ablest  jurists  but  indifferent  to  dress. 

Another  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  "swinging  around  the  circuit"  Mrs. 
Lincoln  embraced  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  front  part  of  their  house  another 
story,  as  it  now  stands.  The  John  S.  Bradfords  lived  opposite  the  Lincolns 
in  Springfield.  Mrs.  Bradford  told  me,  "that  all  the  neighbors  were  on  the 
qui  vive  to  see  what  would  happen  when  Mr.  Lincoln  returned."  Mr.  Lincoln  en- 
joyed teasing  his  wife,  so  he  paced  back  and  forth  in  front  of  his  house,  hold- 
ing his  head  high,  looking  all  around,  with  his  hands  under  his  coat  tails, 
and  looking  distraught ,  much  to  the  amusement  of  his  neighbors  but  the  publicity 
of  this  pantomine  irritated  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  putting  her  head  out  of  the  window 
she  called,  "Come  in,  you  old  fool.  Don't  you  know  your  own  house  when  you  see 
it?"  -  He  went  in.  Mrs.  lincoln,  we  knew,  was  cultured  and  used  choice  diction. 

I'll  skip  to  that  "lost  speech."  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  it  in  my  grand- 
father's, William  T.  Major's  Hall  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  said  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  the  Republican  party.  As  my  father  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting, 
immediately  after  its  adjournment  Judge  David  Davis,  Judge  Trumbull  and  Leonard 
Swett  drove  thirty  miles  to  our  Tremont  home  to  discuss  this  great  speech  and 
the  newly  formed  Republican  party  -  all  declaring  the  Whig  party  was  dead. 

I  also  remember  one  of  the  rallies  during  the  Lincoln  Campaign  of  1860 
and  that  Governor  Bebb  and  Tom  Corwin  of  Ohio  ,  Leonard  Swett  and  Judge  Trumbull 
were  the  speakers.  Our  home  was  in  an  uproar,  bedlam  let  loose,  for  in  compli- 


ment  to  or  curiosity  of  the  honored  guests,  the  house,  grounds  and  porches 
were  crowded,  the  "Wide  Awakes"  much  to  the  fore,  with  their  slogans,  hands 
playing,  four  drums  heating,  one  in  each  of  the  four  windows  of  the  dining 
room,  where  forty  guest  were  dining,  hut,  apparently,  the  diners  were  not  dis- 
turbed, for  they  said  to  my  father,  "Let  the  hoys  frolic.  Don» t  stop  the  hulla- 
baloo. "  My  father  carved,  excitedly,  forty  pounds  of  roast  beef,  my  mother 
calmly  carving  a  ham.  Mr.  Swett  remarked,  "she  reminded  him  of  the  Statue  of 
peace."  My  mother  told  me  she  had  forty  pumpkin  pies  made,  hut  not  enough 
for  one  hundred  hungry  "Wide  Awakes",  as  some  of  them  took  a  whole  pie  apiece. 
The"Wide  Awakes"  wore  red,  white  and  hlue ,  white  trousers  with  "broad  blue  side 
stripes  and  red  caps  with  "black  oil  cloth  shoulder  capes  when  carrying  their 
torches  to  protect  their  clothes.  My  mother  told  me  "Judge  David  Davis  cried 
like  a  bahy  tho  — —  shaking  hands  with  delegates  when  Lincoln  was  nominated," 

Mr.  Lincoln  honored  my  father  "by  appointing  him  Superintendent  of 
Commercial  Statistics,  immediately  after  forming  his  Cabinet,  a  post  which 
my  father  held  in  Washington  until  after  the  A-sassination  of  our  martyred 
president. 

Tad  Lincoln  asked  my  father  the  morning  after  the  assassination 
if  he  would  like  a  remembrance  of  his  father.  My  father  replied,  "Yes,  Tad, 
hut  of  no  value."  Tad  led  him  to  the  president*  s  desk  and  gave  him  the  last 
pen  used,  not  a  quill  as  shown  hy  the  cinemas,  hut  steel  with  a  wooden  holder, 
a  "brass  pen  holder  and  the  tooth  pick  his  father  had  formed  from  a  hit  of  thc- 
Atlantic  Cable  wire.   It  is  ahout  three  inches  long.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  coiled 
one  end  the  size  of  a  three  cent  silver  coin  for  the  handle.  We  revere  the 
"badge  my  father  wore  at  the  ohsequies  of  our  lamented  President. 
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When  Mrs.  Abe 

Called  Lincoln 

'You  Old  FooV 


Illinois  Woman  Recalls  a 
Sprightly  Episode. 


Mrs.  Hunt  is  a  resident  of  Winnet- 
An,  III.,  and  is  noiu  at  her  winter 
home,  Oleander  Knoll,  Crystal  Beach, 
/■7a.  These  reminiscences  have  never 
before  teen  published. 

By  Eugenia  Jones  Hunt. 

Y  reminiscences  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  are  closely  entwined 
with  those  of  my  father,  John 
Albert  Jones. 
My  father  and  his  mother  moved 
from  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to  Illinois,  in 
]  835.  They  first  considered  going  to 
Chicago,  but,  having  been  informed 
that  there  was  danger  of  malaria,  as 
it  was  too  near  the  lake  for  health, 
they  chose  Tremont;  also,  the  fact  that 
the  latter  place  was  settled  by  Vir- 
ginians, Kentuckians,  and  New  York- 
ers was  a  deciding  factor  in  their 
choice.  Among  them  were  the  Dan 
Munns,  the  Wilsons,  the  Flints,  the 
Philo  Thompsons,  the  Ben  James, 
parents  of  Louis,  the  actor,  and  the 
John  Scotts.  Alas  for  Tremont,  these 
residents  soon  became  pioneer  Chica- 
goans,  although  after  the  Flints  and 
Munns  amassed  fortunes  in  Chicago 
they  finally  settled  in  the  east. 

My  father  expected  to  follow  his 
friends  and  once  started  on  horseback 
with  his  resources  in  a  belt  around  his 
waist.  En  route  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  messenger  with  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  requesting  him  to  come  at 
once  to  Springfield  on  important  busi- 
ness. After  this  untoward  circum- 
stance my  father  felt  that  Providence 
intended  him  to  seek  his  fortunes  else- 
where than  in  Chicago. 

His  Elbows  Out. 

Tremont  was  then  the  county  seat 
of  Tazewell  county.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Judges  Thomas,  Baker,  Davis,  Treat 
and  a  host  of  eminent  jurists  were  fre- 
quently there,  when  "  swinging  around 
the  circuit,"  which  comprised  fourteen 
counties.  The  lawyers  always  quar- 
tered, gratuitously,  a  month  or  two, 
with  their  friends  when  practicing  in 
the  local  courts.  I  recall  hearing  my 
mother  ask  my  father  to  drive  out  to 
Pierre  Menard's  to  bring  Mr.  Lincoln 
'and  Judge  David  Davis  to  Sunday  eve- 
ning supper.  "When  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
murred, Judge  Davis  laughed  and  said: 
"Lincoln,  tell  Jones  you  don't  like  to 
meet  ladies,  as  your  elbows  are  out." 

"  I'm  ragged,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  clapped  a  hand  on  each  el- 
bow.   "  Jones,  I  can't  go,  I'm  ragged." 

He  was  wearing  a  black  alpaca  coat. 
I  saw  my  aunt  nudge  my  mother  and 
heard  her  whisper:  "  Look  at  Lincoln 
with  his  elbows  out." 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Lincoln  no- 
ticed that  my  little  brother  was  limp- 
ing. He  called:  "  Sonny,  come  here." 
He  took  Albert  on  his  knee  and  said: 
''  This  little  fellow  has  a  stone  bruise." 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  out  his  knife,  opened 
■he  bruise,  and  then  pocketed  the 
<Qife,  without  sterilization  before  or 
-iter  the  operation. 


rluid  fart  Before. 

My  father  told  me  he  "saw  Mi.  Lin- 
oln  win  a  case  by  calling  the  jurors' 
'ttenticn  to  Judge  Logan's  dickey." 
:n  his  appeal  to  the  jury  for  his  client 
Mr.  Lincoln  exclaimed:  "  Why,  just 
look  at  Judge  Logan,  he  doesn't  even 
know  how  to  ..put  his  dickey  on.  See 
It!  Look  at  it!  He  has  it  hind  part 
before."  We  all  knew  Judge  Logan 
was  one  of  our  ablest  Jurists,  but  in- 
different to  dress. 

Another  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
"  swinging  around  the  circuit  '*  Mrs. 
Lincoln  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
raise  the  front  part  of  their  house 
another  story,  as  it  now  stands.  The 
John  S.  Bradfords  lived  opposite  the 
Jiincolns  in  Springfield.  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford told  me  that  ."all  the  neighbors 
were  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  what 
would  happen  when  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
turned." He  paced  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  his  house,  holding  his 
head  high,  looking  al  laround,  with  his 
hands  under  hig  coat  tails,  and  look- 
ing distraught,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Lincoln 
enjoyed  teasing  his  wife,  but  the  pub- 
licity of  his  pantomime  irritated  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and,  putting  her  head  out 
of  the  window,  she  called,  "  Come  in, 
you  old  fool.  Don't  you  know  your 
own  house  when  you  see  it? "  He 
went  in.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  we  knew,  was 
cultured  and  used  choice  diction. 
*      * 

"Thtt  Lost  Speech." 

In  skip  to  that  "  lost  speech."  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  it  in  the  hall  of  my 
f  grandfather,  William  T.  Major,  in 
Bloomrngton,  111.,  said  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  the  Republican  party.  As 
my  father  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting,  immediately  after  its  ad- 
journment Judge  David  Davis,  Judge 
Trumbull  and  Leonard  Sweet  drove 
thirty  miles  to  our  Tremont  home  to 
discuss  this  great  speech  and  the 
newly  formed  Republican  party — all 
declaring   the   Whig   party   was   dead. 

I  also  remember  one  of  the  rallies 
during  the  Lincoln  campaign  of  1860 
and  that  Gov.  Bebb  and  Tom  Corwin 
of  Ohio,  Leonard  Swett  and  Judge 
Trumbull  were  the  speakers.  Our 
home  was  in  an  uproar,  bedlam  let 
loose,  for  in  compliment  to  or  curi- 
osity of  the  honored  guests,-  the 
house,  grounds  and  porches  were 
crowded,  the  "Wide  Awakes"  much 
to  the  fore,  with  their  slogans,  bands 
playhig,  four  drums  beating,  one  in 
each  of  the  four  windows  of  the  din- 
ing room,  where  forty  guests  were 
dining,  but,  apparently,  the  dinws 
were  not  disturbed,  for  they  said  to 
my  father:  "  Let  the  boys  frolic.  Don't 
stop  the  hullabaloo.". 

My  father  carved,  Excitedly,  forty 
pounds  of  roast  beef,  my  mother 
<.almly  carving  a  ham.  Mr.  Swett  re- 
marked that  she  reminded  him  of  the 
s.atue  of  Peace. 

*      * 

Pen  and  Toothpick. 

Tad  Lincoln  asked  my  father,  the 
morning  after  the  assassination,  if  he 
would  like  a.  remembrance  of  his  fa- 
ther. My  father  replied,  "  Yes,  Tad, 
but  of  no  value."  Tad  led  him  to  the 
President's  I  desk  and  gave  him  the 
last  pen  used,  not  a  quill,  as  shown 
by  the  cinemas,  but  steel,  with  a 
\  ufirlpn  holder,  a  brass  pen  rack  and 
i'-.e  toothpick  his  father  had  formod 
:  ini  a  bit  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  it 
;  about  three  inches  long.  Mr.  Lin- 
i  iln  had  coiled  one  end  of  the  size  of  a 
three-cent  silver  coin  for  the  handle. 

Mr„  Lincoln  honored  my  father  by 
appointing  him  superintendent  of  com- 
mercial statistics  immediately  after 
forming  his  cabinet,  a  post  which  my 
father  held  in  Washington  until  after 
the  assassination. 


Hunt ,  4£«*  E^^s-  -***«* 


Wlien  Mrs.  Abe 

Called  Lincoln 

'You  OU  FooV 


Illinois  Woman  Recalls  a 
Sprightly  Episode. 

-  Mrs.  Sunt  is  a  resident  of  Winnet- 
Jbo,  III.,  and  is  now  at  her  winter 
home,  Oleander  Knoll,  Crystal  Beach, 
fla.  These  reminiscences  have  never 
Tbefore  teen  published. 
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By  Eugenia  Jones  Hunt, 

~~  Y  reminiscences  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  are  closely  entwined 
with  those  of  my  father,-  John 
Albert  Jones. 
My  father  and  his  mother  moved 
from  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to  Illinois  in 
1835.  They  first  considered  going  to 
Chicago,  but,  having  .been  informed 
that  there  was  danger  of  malaria,  as 
It  was  too  near  the  lake  for  health, 
they  chose  Tremont;  also,  the  fact  that 
the  latter  place  was  settled  by  Vir- 
ginians, Kentuckians,  and  New  York- 
ers was  a  deciding  factor  In  their 
choice.  Among  them  were  the  Dan 
Munns,  the  Wilsons,  the  Flints,  the 
Philo  Thompsons,  the  '  Ben  James, 
parents  of  Louis,  the  actor,  and  the 
John  Scotts.'  Alas  for  Tremont,  these 
residents  soon  became  pioneer  Chica- 
goans,  although  after  the  Flints  and 
Munns  amassed  fortunes  in  Chicago 
they  finally  settled'  in  the  east. 

My  father  expected  to  follow  his 
friends  and  once  started  on  horseback 
with  his  resources  fri  a  belt  around  his 
waist.  En  route  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  messenger  with  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  requesting  him  to  come  at 
one©  to  Springfield  on  Important  busi- 
ness. After  this  untoward  circum- 
stance my  father  felt  that,  Providence 
intend^  hina^.to  seek  his  fortunes  else- 
where,,than  \n  Chicago. 

*    *  *$' 

His  Elbows  Opt. 

Tremont  was  then  the  county  seat 
i>f  Tazewell  county.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Judges  Thomas,  Baker,  Davis,  Treat 
and  a  host  of  eminent  jurists  were  fre- 
quently there,  when  "  swinging  around 
the  circuit,"  which  conjprised  fourteen 
counties.  The  lawyers  always  quar- 
tered, gratuitously, ._,  a,  month  or  two, 
■With  their  friends  when  practicing  in 
the  local  courts.  I  recall  hearing  my 
mother  ask  my  father  to  drive  out  to; 
Pierre  Menard's  to  bring  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Judge  David  Davis  to  Sundajf  eve- 
ning supper.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
murred, Judge  Davis  laughed  and  said: 
"  Lincoln,  tell  Jones  you  don't  like  to 
meet  ladies,  as  your  elbows  are  out." 
"  I'm  ragged,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lin- 
I  coin  and  clapped  a  hand  on  each  el- 
bow.   "Jones,  I  can't  go,  I'm  ragged." 

I  He  was  wearing  a  black  alpaca  coat. 

I I  saw  my  aunt  nudge  my  mother  and 
j  heard  her  whisper:  "  Look  at  Lincoln 
'  With  his  elbows  out." 
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On  this  occasion  Mr.  Lincoln  no- 
ticed that  my  little  brother  was  limp- 

!  mg.  He  called:  "  Sonny,  come  here." 
He  took  Albert  on  his  knee  and  said: 
"  This  little  fellow  has  a  stone  bruise." 

I  Mr.  Lincoln  took  out  his  knife,  opened 
the  bruise,  and  then  pocketed  the 
knife,   without   sterilization   before   or 

!  after  the  operation. 

*  Hind  Part  Before." 

My  father  told  me  he  "  saw  Mr.  Lin- 
coln win  a  case  by  calling  the  jurors' 
attention  to  Judge  Logan's  dickey." 
In  his  appeal  to  the  jury  for  his  client 
Mr.  Lincoln  exclaimed:  "  Why,  just 
look  at  Judge  Logan,  he  doesn't  even 
know  how  to  put  his  'dickey  on.  See 
Jt!  Look  at  it!  He  has  it  hind  part 
before."  We  all  knew  Judge  Logan 
was  one  of  our  ablest  jurists,  but  in- 
different to  dress. 

Another  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
**  swinging  around  the  circuit "  Mrs. 
Lincoln  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
raise  the  front  part  of  their  house 
I  another  story,  as  it  now  stands.  The 
John  S.  Bradfords  lived  opposite  the 
Lincolns  in  Springfield.  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford told  me  that  "  all  the  neighbors 
Were  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  what 
would  happen  when  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
turned." He  paced  back  and  forth 
In  front  of  his  house,  holding  his 
head  high,  looking  al  laround,  with  his 
Aiands  under  his  coat  tails,  and  look- 
ring  distraught,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Lincoln 
enjoyed  teasing  his  wife,  but  the  pub- 
licity of  his  pantomime  irritated  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and,  putting  her  head  out 
of-  the  window,  she  called,  "  Come  in, 
jou  old  fool.  Don't  you  know  your 
own  house  when  you  see  it? "  He 
went  in.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  we  knew,  was 
Cultured  and  used  choice  diction. 

*       * 
"That  Lost  Speech." 

I'll  skip  to  that  "  lost  speech."  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  it  in  the  hall  of  my 
grandfather,    William     T.     Major,    in 
Bloomington,  111.,  said  to  be  the  birth- 
place   of    the    Republican    party.      As 
my   father  was   unable  to  attend   the 
meeting,    immediately    after    Its    adr 
journment  Judge  David  Davis,  Judge 
Trumbull    and    Leonard    Sweet    drove 
thirty  miles  to  our  Tremont  home  to 
discuss    this    great    speech    and    the 
newly    formed    Republican    party — all 
declaring   the  Whig   party  was  dead. 
I  also  remember  one  of  the  rallies 
i  during  the  Lincoln  campaign  of  1860 
■  and  that  Gov.  Bebb  and  Tom  Corwin 
I  of    Ohio,    Leonard    Swett    and    Judge 
I  Trumbull    were    the    speakers.      Our 
I  home   was   in  an   uproar,   bedlam   let 
I  loose,   for   in    compliment   to   or   curi- 
osity    of     the     honored     guests,     the 
house,     grounds     and     porches     were 
crowded,   the   "  Wide  Awakes "   much 
to  the  fore,  with  their  slogans,  bands 
!  playing,  'four   drums   beating,   one   in 
each  of  the  four  windows  of  the  din- 
ing   room,    where    forty    guests    were 
dining,    but,    apparently,    the    diners 
Were  not  disturbed,   for  they   said  to 
my  father:  "  Let  the  boys  frolic.  Don't 
■top-  the  hullabaloo." 

My  father  carved,  excitedly,  forty 
pounds  of  roast  beef,  my  mother 
calmly  carving  a  ham.  Mr.  Swett  re- 
marked that  she  reminded  him  of  the 
etatue  of  Peace.  My  mother  told  me 
ehe  had  .forty  pumpkin  pies  made, 
"but  not  enough  for  one  hundred 
hungry   'Wide    Awakes'    suDper..    as 


tome  of  them  took  a  whole  pie  apiece." 
The  "  Wide  Awakes "  wore  red. 
white  and  blue  uniforms,  trousers  with 
broad  blue  side  stripes  and  red  caps, 
with  black  oilcloth  shoulder  capes  to 
protect  their  regalia  from  the  torch 
drippings. 

He       * 

Pen  and  Toothpick. 

Tad  Lincoln  asked  my  father,  the 
morning  after  the  assassination,  if  he 
would  like  a.  remembrance  of  his  fa- 
ther. My  father  replied,  "Yes,  Tad, 
but  of  no  value."  Tad  led  him  to  the 
President's  desk  and  gave  him  the 
last  pen  used,  not  a  quill,  as  shown 
by  the  cinemas,  but  steel,  with  a 
wooden  holder,  a  brass  pen  rack  and 
the  toothpick  his  father  had  formed 
from  a  bit  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  It 
is  about  three  inches  long. 


'J.Jll/'-l     J      v^\il.i.j.\J 
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One  of  Abe  Lincoln's  Volunteers 


By  LOWELL  LIMFUS  (\      They   did  not  pick   many   berries 

THIS  is  a  story  of  the  civil  war;  a  story  of  Andersonville—  j  ^stoJ^and"6™00"'    ™ey  Sat  °n 
that  half -forgotten  southern  prison  camp.     But  its  hero   Hked^one11  another  Tom1  the  begird 

is  Still  living — out  in  Indiana.  \      That  was  the  last  word  from  the   ninS    and    before    they    parted    she 

prisoner  for  two  years,   but  finally  j  had  promised  to  meet  him  next  day. 
Syd   Perrin    came    back    to   Indiana  I  Every  afternoon  they  used  to  meet 


Jethro  Hunter  has  lived  in  that 
same  little  Indiana  town  for  92 
years.  He  left  it  only  twice  during 
that  time.  The  first  was  when  he 
marched  away  to  war.  The  second 
when  he  went  to  seek  his  bride. 

Jethro  was  an  ardent  union  man. 
He  was  too  young  to  vote  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  but  he  strode  loyally 
along  in  the  torchlight  parade  that 
marked  the  campaign  of  the  Rail 
Splitter,  and  he  rejoiced  greatly 
when  his  hero  was  elected. 

Then  came  the  news  that  the  reb- 
els had  fired  on  Fort  Sumpter.  All 
Indiana  flamed  with  the  war  spirit, 
and  Jethro  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enlist  when  Old  Abe  called  for  75,- 
000  volunteers  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion. Jeth  kissed  Ethel  Collins 
good-by,  shouldered  his  musket  and 
marched,  away  to  war. 

Sees  Some  Real  Fighting 
in  36th  Indiana 

Everybody  knew  they  were  en- 
gaged. There  had  been  an  under- 
standing for  a  long  time.  Their  fam 


out  there  on  the  hills  and  talk  and 
pick  berries  together;  and  before 
they  knew  it,  they  thought  a  lot  of 
each  other.  The  first  thing  they 
knew,  they  were  head  over  heels  in 
love!    And  finally  Jeth  told  her  that 


from  Andersonville  prison.  He  had 
just  been  exchanged,  and  he  said 
Jeth  was  a  prisoner  there. 

Takes  the  Chance  of  Being 
Shot  Rather  Than  Starve 

Andersonville  must  have  been  hell,  j 

Syd  said  it  was — and  he  looked  it.  ifche  loved  her,  and  told  her,  too,  about-' 


He  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bones. 
Things  were  getting  pretty  des- 
perate for  the  south.  Their  own 
soldiers  did  not  have  much  to  eat, 
and  so  they  could  not  feed  their 
prisoners.  There  was  no  medicine 
for  the  sick,  and  the  quarters  were 
full  of  vermin.  It  was  a  living 
death,  and  a  lot  of  prisoners  took 
the  chance  of  being  killed  while  es- 
caping, rather  than  that  of  starv- 
ing. But  few  got  away.  Jeth  was 
one  of  those  few,  and  he  never  would 
have  made  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
southern  girl. 

He  had  been  a  prisoner  for  nearly 
a  year  when  a  new  officer  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  men.     This  confed- 


ilies  had  made  arrangements,  and  erate  officer  happened  to  be  a  cousin 
Jethro  and  Ellen  seemed  to  regard '  of  Jeth's  next-door  neighbor  at 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  home,  and  he  was  a  lodge  brother 
expected  that  they  would  get  mar-  besides.  He  looked  Jeth  up  and  they 
ried  after  the  war  was  over.  grew  to  be  close  friends. 

Lincoln  had  asked  only  for  75,000  The  kindness  of  this  confederate 
men  to  serve  three  months,  and  the 
northern  papers  carried  editorials 
about  a  curious  lunatic  named  Sher- 
man, who  was  raving  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  conflict  lasting  three 
years,  and  the  need  of  an  -army  of 
300,000  men!  They  took  his  com- 
mand away  from  him  because  his 
superior  officers  thought  he  was 
mad. 

Jeth's  company  served  with  Nel- 
son and  old  Pap  Thomas.  He  be- 
longed to  the  36th  Indiana.  That 
regiment  saw  some  real  fighting  and 
Jeth  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent 
soldier. 
He  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 

Stone    river.      A   number   of   scouts 

were  out  in  front,  feeling  their  way 

before   the   battle   began,   and   they 

ran   into    a   party   of   confederates. 

Two  or  three  of  them  were  killed, 

and  Jethro  was  missing.     When  he 

did  not  return,  his  comrades  thought 

he  had  been  killed. 

Two  nights  later  a  union  soldier 

brought  in  a  message  addressed  to 

Jethro's  captain.    A  rebel  picket  had 

thrown  it  across  a  brook  to  one  of 

the  union  sentinels.     It  was  tied  to 

a  stone.     The  message  was  a  note 

from   Jeth,    who   said   he    had   been 

captured    but    was    not    hurt.     He 

asked   his    captain   to   write   to    his 

family  and  tell  them  about  him. 


colonel  made  life  much  easier  for 
Jeth.  The  colonel  gave  him  a  pass 
which  enabled  him  to  leave  the 
prison  whenever  he  chose.  But  first 
he  had  Jeth  give  his  word  of  honor 
that  he  would  make  no  attempt  to 
escape. 

Two  Berry  Pickers 
Meet  and  Become  Friends 

After  that  he  was  able  to  leave 
the  barbed  wire  enclosure  and  pick 
up  odd  jobs  to  do  for  the  rebel  of- 
ficers. That  gave  him  a  little  mon- 
ey, and  he  could  buy  a  few  things. 

When  the  berry  season  came,  Jeth 
got  the  habit,  of  going  out  over  the 
hills  with  a  pail  and  picking  berries. 
The  guards  became  so  used  to  see- 
ing him  go  out  with  his  pail  that 
they  didn't  even  ask  to  see  his  pass. 

When  he  was  out  on  the  moun- 
tainside one  afternoon  picking  ber- 
ries, he  met  the  girl.  He  said  they 
were  picking  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  thicket  when  he  parted  the 
bush  and  gazed  into  the  laughing- 
eyes  of  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  he 
had  ever  seen. 

She  was  in  rags,  and  Jeth  soon 
discovered  that  her  folks  had  lost 
everything  in  the  war.  Carrie  Hat- 
ton  was  picking  berries  to  get  them 
something  to  eat! 


Ethel.     And  she  cried  on  his  shoul 
der. 

Then  came  tough  luck.  The  friend- 
ly colonel  sent  for  Jeth  and  told 
him  he  was  relieved  and  ordered  to 
the  front.  He  offered  to  speak  to 
his  successor  about  Jeth,  but  Jeth 
told  him  not  to,  saying  he  did  not 
want  any  favors  from  any  other 
rebel.  And  so  he  gave  the  colonel 
back  his  pass  and  returned  to  the 
prison. 

That  same  night  a  friendly  guard 
told  Jeth  that  things  were  going  to 
be  a  lot  worse  when  the  new  colonel 
took  charge.  He  said  the  new  man 
was  very  strict;  that  he  had  com- 
manded other  prison  camps,  and 
would  not  grant  any  prisoner  a  pass. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  shoot  to  kill 
when  anybody  tried  to  escape. 

Jeth  decided  to  make  one  last  ef- 
fort to  tell  Carrie  good-by.  So  next 
morning  he  got  his  pail  and  marched 
out  by  the  guards — and  they  were 
so  used  to  seeing  him  pass  that  the}' 
did  not  say  a  word. 

But  he  had  barely  gotten  up  on 
the  mountain  when  he  heard  a 
bugle  call,  and  looking  down  he 
could  see  the  prisoners  lining  up 
in  the  stockade.  They  were  calling 
the  roll. 

Jeth  realized  that  his  absence 
had  been  discovered  and  that  they 
were  looking  for  him!  He  real- 
ized that  he  was  just  an  escaped 
prisoner  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy 
country. 

He  began  to  run  like  a  scared 
rabbit,  back  into  the  berry  bushes 
in  the  mountains,  and  he  thought 
of  Carrie  and  ran  to  where  she 
was  waiting  for  him  at  their  meet- 
in  place.  He  told  her  what  had 
happened.  She  was  frightened,  but 
she  had  a  lot  of  courage.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry — 
and  Carrie  did  it. 

She    smuggled    him    down  to  hei 
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house  and  got  him  inside  when 
none  of  her  family  happened  to  be 
home.  And  she  hid  him  in  the 
attic.  Her  father  and  brother  were 
ir  the  confederate  army,  and 
there  was  nobody  at  home  but  her 
mother  and  sister.  That  night  she 
brought  him  downstairs  and  told 
them  about  him.  They  were  half 
crazy,  but  Carrie  swore  that  she 
loved  him,  and  threatened  to  kill 
herself  if  they  gave  him  away. 
They  agreed  to  let  him  hide  there. 
Next  day  a  squad  of  soldiers  came 
by  looking  for  him,  and  Carrie  took 
a  long  chance.  She  bandaged  his 
face  so  that  not  much  of  it  showed 
and  put  him  to  bed.  Then  she  let 
the  soldiers  come  in  and  told  them 
he  was  her  cousin  who  was  a  soldier 
in  the  confederate  army  and  had 
been  shot  in  the  face  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  She  explained  that  he  could 
not  talk.   They  fell  for  it! 

Things  Change  at  Home 
While  He  Is  Away 

Carrie's  folks  had  a  wagon,  and 
that  trick  of  hers  gave  her  an  idea. 
She  dressed  Jeth  up  in  her  broth- 
er's uniform.  She  loaded  him,  all 
faked  up,  into  the  wagon  —  and 
started  north.  And  she  got  away 
with  it.  She  drove  him  clear  across 
the  state  and  on  until  they  were 
approaching  Sherman's  army. 

Then  he  left  her  and  pulled  out 
for  the  union  lines,  while  she  went 
back  home. 

When  he  reported  to  his  own  com- 
pany they  gave  him  a  furlough  and 
he  went  straight  back  home,  with 
his  mind  made  up  to  tell  Ethel  all 
about  it.  But  he  didn't  need  to,  be- 
cause things  had  changed  while  he 
was  -away.  Before  he  got  a  chance 
to  begin  Ethel  asked  him  if  it  would 
break  his  heart  if  she  broke  the  en- 
gagement. She  said  she  had  fallen  in 
love  with  another  man.  That  was  all 


fright  with  Jethro,  and  he  took  the 
ring  back  and  carried  it  with  him 
when  he  went  to  rejoin  his  regiment. 

A  Rebel  Girl 

Wins  Hearts  in  the  North 

After  Lee's  surrender,  Jeth  got 
another  furlough  and  hurried  off  to 
see  Carrie.  She  did  not  want  to  gefc 
married  then  because  her  folks  were 
so  poor.  But  Jeth  explained  he  could 
help  them  out,  and  so  he  got  her  to 
consent.  The  chaplain  married  them. 

Jeth  brought  her  home  after  the 
war,  and  the  neighbors  were  a  little 
doubtful  about  Carrie  at  first— be- 
cause she  was  a  rebel.  Yet  she  soon 
won  their  hearts  and  became  very, 
popular  with  them.  And  by  and  by 
there  was  a  little  rebel  and,  in  the 
course  of  time  a  couple  of  rebel 
grandchildren. 

Carrie  was  very  proud  of  them 
and  she  instilled  a  pride  in  their, 
rebel  ancestry,  the  expression  of 
which  caused  the  northern  neighbors 
to  smile  tolerantly.  They  liked 
Carrie  and  made  allowances  for  her. 

And  they  were  very  proud  of 
young  Seth  III.  The  civil  war  meant 
little  to  him;  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  less  and  Andersonville  was  but 
a  history  when  1917  rolled  around. 
Yet  blood  will  tell. 

He  sent  the  old  time  rebel  yell 
echoing  across  the  bloody  battle  field 
of  the  Marne,  that  day  he  won  the 
D.  S.  C. 

THE  END. 

(Copj'rie-h<"> 
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Love  Found  Its  Way 
Into  Andersonville  Prison 
in  Civil  War  Days 


nurd,    Charles    P 
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Veteran  at  Soldiers9  Home 
Now  Tramps  Grounds  Alone 


By  KENDBICK  KIMBALL 

(Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Detroit  News) 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  Mich.,  Feb.  6. 
— Almost  every  morning  a  white- 
haired  old  man  walks  briskly  in  the 
park  at  the  Michigan  Soldiers' 
Home.  He  walks  alone,  for  Charles 
P.  Hurd,  of  Royal  Oak,  is  the  only 
resident  "boy  in  blue"  who  is  able 
to  be  up  and  about. 

About  20  years  ago  more  than 
1,200  Civil  War  veterans  sat  about 
the  lawn  of  the  institution  that 
Michigan  opened, 
in  1885,  for  her 
soldiers.  They 
were  a  pictur- 
esque group  in 
blue  uniforms 
and  black  slouch 
hats,  some  with 
crutches  or  canes, 
some  feeble,  oth- 
ers fighting  off 
age  with  the  defi- 
ance with  which 
they  faced  bul- 
lets, but  all  with 
memories  shared 
in  common  be- 
neath the  tower- 
ing elms. 

History  lived  again  as  the  old 
campaigners  spun  yarns  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  Lee's  butternut 
columns  marched  into  Pennsylva- 
nia, Sherman  cut  the  Confederacy 
in  twain  with  torch  and  steel,  and 
Grant  mustered  his  regiments  for 
the  assault  of  Vicksburg.  Cannons 
boomed  and  grapeshot  rent  the  air; 
standards  flapped  and  ,the  wind 
whistled  through  bayonets. 

TIME  MARCHES  ON 

The  1,200  sang  "Rally  Round  the 
Flag"  and  "Tenting  on  the  Old 
Camp  Ground"  in  quavering  voices, 
and  marched — most  of  them  did — 
to  the  music  of  their  own  fife  and 
drum  corps  on  Decoration  Day. 
The  world  of  martial  glory  was  still 
theirs. 

Today  the  host  that  answered  the 
call  of  Father  Abraham  has  dwin- 


Comrade  Hurd 


died  into  Hurd  and  five  invalids, 
three  of  whom  are  on  the  threshold 
of  100  years.  The  first  named,  a 
nephew  of  Nathaniel  Hurd,  major 
in  the  Revolution,  is  still  spry  and 
agile  despite  his  90  years,  but  the 
remainder  are  in  the  hospital. 

Propped  on  pillows  the  visitor 
finds  James  Van  Wormer,  97,  John 
Jefferes,  98,  Hiram  Adams,  88,  Jo- 
seph Covert,  96,  and  John  Stone- 
burner,  89,  whom  statistics  grant 
but  a  slim  chance  for  recovery. 

Ip  the  last  few  years  Civil  War 
veterans  have  been  passing  away  at 
the  rate  of  two  a  month,  according 
to  Don  C.  Ingraham,  adjutant. 
Nearly  500  were  domiciled  when  the 
home  was  built,  a  representation 
that  swelled  to  nearly  1,500  when 
the  peak  enrollment  was  reached 
between  1912  and  '16.  In  the  '20s, 
however,  the  old  fellows  began  to 
drop  off  rapidly,  and  the  early  '30s 
witnessed  the  shrinkage  of  several 
hundred  survivors  into  a  mere  cor- 
poral's guard. 

OTHERS  SHARE  HOME 

Today  the  home,  in  addition  to 
the  Civil  War  men,  houses  61  Span- 
ish War  Veterans,  133  of  the  World 
War,  two  of  Indian  campaigns,  and 
164  women,  all  wives,  widows  or 
mothers  of  veterans. 

The  last  active  "boy  in  blue"  sym- 
bolizes the  80,000  that  Michigan  sent 
South  to  quell  the  rebellion.  With 
his  comrades  of  the  133rd  Indiana 
Infantry,  Hurd  filled  the  unromantic 
but  important  job  of  guarding  Gov- 
ernment stores  at  Bridgeport.  Ala., 
so  that  seasoned  troops  could  be  re- 
leased for  duty  at  the  front. 

Hurd  enlisted  at  Terre  Haute  in 
1864  as  a  "100-day  man."  Though 
his  military  record  relates  no  ac- 
count of  stricken  fields,  of  gallant 
charges,  of  carnage  and  the  pan- 
oply of  war,  he  still  recalls  an  in- 
jury suffered  while  driving  mules 
from  Chatanooga  to  Bridgeport. 

Then  there  was  a  wild  night  at 
Bridgeport  when  word  came  that 
Hood  was  about  to  attack  the  Gov- 


ernment warehouses.  Until  dawn 
Hurd  and  his  comrades  piled  sand- 
bags about  the  buildings,  dug 
trenches,  formed  and  reformed  their 
lines,  built  fires,  stirred  to  bugle 
notes  and  the  rumble  of  artillery 
wheeled  into  position,  but  the  Con- 
federates approached  no  closer  than 
10  miles. 

A  NEEDED  REST* 

Hoping  to  fight  Indians  in  the 
West,  Hurd  enlisted  in  1878  in  the 
cavalry,  but  his  war  injury  led  to 
his  discharge  after  two  years.  After 
15  years  in  the  harness  business  at 
Sandoval,  111.,  he  spent  33  in  rail- 
road work,  retiring  at  the  age  of 
74,  and  moving  eventually  to  Royal 
Oak,  where  resides  his  son,  Charles 
G.  Hurd,  a  lieutenant  in  the  World 
War.  The  senior  Hurd's  wife  died 
18  years  ago. 

A  sentimentalist  might  see  some- 
thing forlorn  in  this  warrior  of  a 
vanished  day,  who  moves  alone 
among  the  shadows  of  the  past.  He 
might  liken  Hurd  to  an  oak  that 
still  manages  to  stand  erect  in  a 
stricken  field.  But  make  no  such 
comparison  in  the  old  fellow's 
presence,  for  his  moustache  would 
bristle  with  indignation,  his  shoul- 
ders square  with  a  resurgence  of 
the  spirit  of  '61  to  '65. 

"I'm  getting  the  good  rest  I  need," 
he  would  say.  "And  there's  a  lot 
of  G.  A.  R.  men  like  me  whom  time 
can't  lick.  We  don't  want  any 
sympathy,  either,  for  we'll  still  be 
enjoying  life  10  years  from  now." 


•  ' 


Hurd,   Harvey  B. 


Chicago,    111. 
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CHAMPION    OF  LIBERTY. 
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My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lincoln  began 
about  ten  years  before  he  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  when  he  began  coming  to 
Chicago  to.  attend  the  sessions  of  the  United 
States  Court,  iirst  held  in  Chicago  about  that 
time.  Before  that,  Illinois  constituted  one 
federal  judicial  district,  and  the  court  was 
held  at  Springfield.  When  the  State  was 
divided  into  two  districts,  Chicago  being  the 
place  of  holding  court  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict, many  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  that 
day  came  here,  notably  Archibald  Williams, 
O.  H.  Browning,  Benjamin  Edwards,  H.  M. 
Wead,  and  Mr.  Lincoln.  At  first  the  court 
was  held  in  what  was  known  as  the  "  Saloon 
Building,"  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Clark 
and  Lake  streets.  The  courtroom  and  offices 
of  the  Clerk,  Marshal,  and  District  Attorney 
were  on  the  same  floor.  The  offices  opening 
into  each  other,  and  their  occupants  being 
genial,  good  fellows,  they  became  the  fa- 
vorite resort  of  the  lawyers  attending  the 
court,  especially  of  those  from  out  of  town. 
Here  they  talked  over  the  knotty  points  in 
their  cases  and  exchanged  stories.  I  had 
lately  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  had  lit- 
tle business  demanding  my  attendance  upon 
that  court,  but  it  was  an  attractive  place  for 
a  ycung  lawyer  wishing  to  see  and  hear  the 
"  legal  lights  "  of  the  State.  The  two  men 
out  of  the  number  I  have  named  to  whom  it 
gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  listen  were 
Archibald  Williams,  then  District  Attorney, 
and  Mr.   Lincoln. 

They  were  widely  different  in  their  style. 
Mr.  Williams'  was  more  nearly  that  of  the 
ideal  court  lawyer,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  was  his 
superior  before  the  jury.  Mr.  Williams, 
while  speaking,  stood  like  a  statue,  hardly 
moving  his  body  and  making  but  one  ges- 
ture. Mr.  Lincoln  moved  about  in  a  fa- 
miliar way,  suiting  his  movements  and  ges- 
tures to  what  he  was  saying.  He  was  easy 
and  natural,  making  no  '  effort  at-  oratory. 
I  do  not  think  h  ,'ver  prepared  any  passages 
to  be  gotten  o  n  his  argument  to  the  jury 
or  to  the  cou  His  logic  was  lucid  and 
easily  graspe.  Whatever  preparation  he 
made  was  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
facts  as  they  were  brought  out  in  the  evi- 
dence. He  was  not  rapid;  never  rushed 
ahead,  "carrying  the  jury  by  storm,"  but 
moved  along  at  an  easy  jog,  most  comforta- 
ble and  satisfying  to  his  hearers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could 
have  been  successful  in  a  bad  case.  He  was 
too  loyal  to  the  logic  of  his  facts  and  too 
fair  in  stating  them  for  that.  He  took  the 
jury  into  his  confidence  and  it  was  not  in 
him  to  deceive  them.  While  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  discovered  in  his  ap- 
peals to  the  jury  any  attempt  to  play  upon 
their  sympathies,  if  there  was  any  pathos 
in  the  facts  it  was  not  lost  by  his  honest 
recital  of  them;  I  really  believe  that  some- 
times the  jurymen  thought  it  was  himself 
and  not  Mr.  Lincoln  that  discovered  the 
pathos  and  only  wished  Mr.  Lincoln  might 
make  much  of  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Kansas  committee,  of  which  I  was  secre- 
tary, and  which  conducted  the  Kansas  fight 
on  the  part  of  the  North  in  1856-'57,  but  did 
not  take  much  part  in  its  proceedings.  Gen- 
eral W.  F.  M.  Avery  generally  acted  as  his 
proxy.  I  have  often  heard  persons  say,  upon 
first   seeing  him:    "What   a   homely  face'" 


But  one  soon  lost  that  feeling  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  him.  His  kindly  nature 
lighted  up  and  beautified  those  rough  lines. 
There  was  something  there  that  was  espe- 
cially attractive  to  me.  He  thought  little 
of  dress  or  personal  appearance,  and  his 
tall,  lank,  angular  figure  quite  accentuated 
the  neglect.  I  was  never  more  impressed  I 
with  this  than  during  a  short  conversation 
I  had  with  him  a  few  days  after  his  debate 
with  Mr.  Douglas  at  Preeport,  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  185!>.  Meeting  him  on  the 
street,  he  related  to  me  some  of  the  hu- 
morous incidents  of  that  great  occasion.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  farmer  satin  coat,  and,  as 
everybody  knows,  farmer  satin  is  remarkable 
for  slipping  and  crawling  about.  As  he  put 
one  of  his  long  arms  about  a  telegraph  pole 
against  which  he  was  leaning  the  coat, 
which,  at  best,  fitted  him  loosely,  was  so 
drawn  up  as  to  expose  the  other  arm  to  the 
elbow.  It  was  not  easy  to  tell  whether  the 
coat  was  on  the  telegraph  pole  or  -on  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Even  the  passers-by  halted  to  won- 
der who  that  awkward  bronzed  old  farmer 
was,  for  he  looked  like  a  farmer  rather  than 
the  great  debater  and  champion  of  liberty 
that  he  was. 

While  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  broad  streak  of 
humor  in  him,  he  was  not  a  "  funny  man  "; 
he  was  never  trivial.  There  was  always  too 
much  of  seriousness  in  his  nature-  to  allow 
of  that.  There  was  that  friendly  interest 
in  his  face  and  manner  which  said  more 
assuringly  than  words  could  do,  "  How  are 
you,  my  friend?"  and  no  one  hesitated  to 
admit  him  to  that  relationship. 

On  his  return  from  his  stumping  tour 
through  New  England,  in  the  spring  of  1860, 
bringing  back  with  him  the  fame  of  his 
great  Cooper  Institute  speech,  he  was  given 
a  reception  in  Evanston,  at  the  home  of 
my  then  next  door  neighbor,  General  Julius 
White,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
designated  to  escort  him  from  Chicago  to 
his  house.  On  the  way  Mr.  Lincoln  and  I 
occupied  the  same  seat,  in  the  railway  car, 
that  next  to  the  stove.  Putting  his  long  legs 
up  behind  the  stove  and  leaning  down  to- 
ward me,  he  related  to  me  some  of  the 
more  amusing  episodes  in  his  New  England 
tour,  such  fes  he  thought  I  would  recognize 
as  characteristic  of  Yankeedom  (I  had  told 
him  I  was  a  native  of  Connecticut),  some 
of  them  bringing  out  in  strong  light  the  is- 
sues of  the  campaign  and  how  he  had 
presented   them. 

Calling  to  mind  his  great  debate  with  Mr. 
Douglas  and  how  he  had  grown  in  popularity 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  he  was  being 
talked  of  for  the  Presidency,  I  could  not 
help  a  passing  analysis  of  his  character- 
istics. The  way  he  impressed  me  at  that 
time  was  well  summed  up  by  a  countryman 
at  another  time—"  Not  that  he  knew  it  all, 
and  that  I  knew  little  or  nothing,  but  that 
he  and  I  were  two  good  fellows,  well  met, 
and  that  between  us  we  knew  lots."  His 
bearing  at  the  reception,  while  easy,  was  at 
the  same  time  dignified  and  pleasing.  It  re- 
quired no  stretch  of  imagination  to  think 
of  him  as  the  coining  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  inspired  in  all  a  desire  to  see 
him  nominated  and  elected  to  that  high  of- 
fice. There  was  no  lurking  doubt  as  to  his 
fitness.  Harvey  B.  Htrd. 
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REMINISCENCE^BRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Harvey  B.  Hukd,  LL.D., 
Evanston,  111. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lincoln  began  about  ten  years  be- 
fore he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  when  he  began  to 
come  to  Chicago  to  attend  the  United  States  court.  At  about 
that  time  the  United  States  court  first  held  sessions  in  Chicago. 
Before  that,  Illinois  constituted  one  federal  judicial  district,  and 
the  court  met  at  Springfield.  When  the  state  was  divided 
into  two  districts  and  the  court  for  the  northern  district  was  at 
Chicago,  many  of  the  leading  Illinois  lawyers  of  that  day  came 
here,  such  as  Archibald  Williams,  O.  H.  Browning,  Benjamin 
Edwards,  H.  M.  Wead,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  others.  At  first 
the  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  the  ' '  saloon  building, "  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Clark  and  Lake  streets.  The  offices  of  the 
clerk,  the  marshal,  and  the  district  attorney  and  the  courtroom 
were  on  the  same  floor,  and  opened  into  each  other.  Therein 
the  lawyers  attending  the  court  came  together  and  talked  over 
the  knotty  points  in  their  cases,  and  exchanged  stories.  I  had 
just  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  although  little  business  de- 
manded my  attendance  upon  that  court,  yet  it  was  an  attractive 
place  for  a  young  lawyer  who  wished  to  see  and  hear  the  ' '  le- 
gal lights  "  of  the  state.  The  two  men  out  of  the  number  I  have 
named  to  whom  it  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  listen,  were 
Archibald  Williams,  then  United  States  district  attorney,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

Tbey  were  very  different  in  their  style.  I  think  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' style  was  nearer  the  ideal  court  lawyer's,  but  Mr  Lincoln 
was  his  superior  before  the  jury.  Mr.  Williams,  while  speaking, 
stood  like  a  statue,  hardly  moving  his  body,  and  making  but  one 
gesture.  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  about  and  made  many  gestures. 
He  was  easy  and  natural,  made  no  effort  at  oratory,  and  pre- 
pared no  special  passages  to  astonish  the  jury.  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  wrote  out  anything  he  was  going  to  say  to  a  jury.  He 
had,  however,  remarkable  facility  in  laying  hold  of  facts  and 
presenting  them  in  a  most  natural  and  convincing  way.  With- 
out making  any  pretense  to  fairness,  the  jury  felt  that  he  was 
fair,  and  he  easily  carried  them  along  with  him.  He  was  not 
rapid  and  never  rushed  ahead,  "carrying  the  jury  by  storm," 
as  some  do,  but  went  along  at  an  easy  jog,  most  comfortable 
and  satisfying  to  his  hearers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  have  been  successful  in 
a  bad  case.  He  had  to  have  the  logic  with  him.  His  mind  was 
too  fair,  and  his  method  of  treating  his  case  was  unsuited  to 
making  the  "worst  appear  the  better  cause."  He  never 
attempted  to  manufacture  sympathy.  If  it  can  be  said  he  ever 
appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  a  jury  at  all,  it  was  by  the  recital 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  in  such  a  natural  way  that  the  juryman 
thought  it  was  himself  and  not  Mr.  Lincoln  who  had  discovered 
the  pathos.  I  have  often  heard  persons  say,  upon  first  seeing 
him,  "What  a  homely  man!"  But  one  soon  lost  that  feeling 
upon  further  acquaintance,  especially  after  talking  with  or 
hearing  him  speak.  There  was  something  in  his  expression 
that  was  especially  attractive  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  others.  He 
seemed  to  think  little  of  dress  or  personal  appearance,  and  his 
tall,  lank,  and  quite  awkward  figure  accentuated  that  neglect. 

I  was  never  more  impressed  than  during  a  short  conversation 
with  him,  on  Clark  street,  a  few  days  after  his  debate  with  Mr. 
Douglas  at  Freeport,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1859,  when  he 
told  me  of  some  incidents  of  that  great  debate.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  farmer- satin  coat,  and  farmer- satin  is  remarkable  for  slip- 
ping and  crawling  about,  as  everybody  knows.  As  he  put  one 
of  his  long  arms  high  up  about  a  telegraph  pole,  it  drew  the 
coat  up,  leaving  the  other  arm  bare  above  his  elbow,  so  that  it 


was  not  easy  to  tell  whether  the  coat  was  on  the  telegraph  pole 
or  on  Mr.  Lincoln.  Even  the  passers-by  stopped  to  wonder  who 
that  awkward  bronzed  old  farmer  was,  for  he  looked  like  a 
farmer,  rather  than  the  great  debater  and  champion  of  liberty. 
While  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  broad  streak  of  humor,  he  was  not  a 
' '  funny  man, "  and  was  never  trivial.  There  was  always  too 
much  of  seriousness  in  his  nature  to  allow  that.  There  was 
that  friendly  interest  looking  out  of  his  kindly  face  which 
seemed  to  say:  "How  are  you,  my  friend?"  and  no  one  hesitated 
to  admit  him  to  the  relationship  of  friend.  I  was  specially 
impressed  with  this  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  on 
his  return  from  his  stumping-tour  through  New  England,  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  bringing  back  with  him  the  fame  of  his  great 
Cooper-institute  speech.  We  gave  him  a  reception  in  Evanston 
at  that  time,  at  the  house  of  my  then  next-door  neighbor,  Gen 
Julius  White.  On  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Evanston  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  I  occupied  the  same  seat  in  the  railway  car,  next  to 
the  stove.  He  put  his  long  legs  up  behind  the  stove,  and,  lean- 
ing down  toward  me,  gave  me  an  account  of  his  experiences  in 
New  England,  and  we  discussed  some  phases  of  the  situation.  I 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  had  grown  immensely  in 
the  public  estimation.  He  had  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  I  could  not  avoid  some  mental  reflec- 
tions upon  his  characteristics.  The  way  he  impressed  me  was, 
as  once  expressed  by  a  countryman,  ' '  not  that  he  knew  it  all, 
and  that  I  knew  little  or  nothing,  but  that  he  and  I  were  two 
good  fellows,  well  met,  and  that  between  us  two  we  knew  lots." 
His  bearing  at  the  reception,  while  easy,  was  at  the  same  time 
dignified  and  pleasing.  It  required  no  stretch  of  imagination 
to  think  of  him  as  President  of  the  United  States.  He  inspired 
in  all  a  desire  to  see  him  elected  to  that  high  office.  There  was 
no  lurking  doubt  of  his  fitness. 


Huston,  Mrs.   Josephine  Stevens 


Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


LINCOLN'S  VISIT 

HERE  RECfifED 

Not  long  before  he  was  assassi- 
nated, Abraham  Lincoln  visited 
Pittsburgh,   and   among   those   to 

1 


whom  he  talked 
was  a  little  girl. 

The  little  girl 
is  now  Mrs. 
Josephine  Stev- 
ens Huston,  86, 
of  119  East 
Madison  Ave- 
nue, Vander- 
grift,  Pa.  Until 
recently,  she 
lived  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mrs.  Huston 
recalls  that 
Loncoln  spoke 
kindly  to  her, 
and  her  mem- 
ory of  the  epi- 
sode is  vivid  to 
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Mrs.  Huston 


this  day. 


lutchins,  Betty  Smith 


SAYING  OP  A.   L. 
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Out  in  Oakland,  California,  lives  a  woman  who 
was  a  young  school-teacher  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
started  from  his  law  ollice*  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  lo 
tbe  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Though  she  is 
86  years  old,  and  has  lived  a  life  tilled  with  hard  work, 
her  memory  is  still  clear,  and  her  personal  recollections 
of  the  Great  Emancipator  arc  as  distinct  as  if  she  had 
seen  him  yesterday.  She  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  <J.  Hutch- 
ins,  though  in  Lincolnian 
days    she  was  Betty  Smith. 


Mrs.   Hutchln 


MY    FIRST    memory    of    Abraham    Lincoln    is    of 
seventy    vears    ago,    when    I,    a    girl    of    sixteen, 
was  living  in  Oakville,  Illinois,  and  is  sustained 
by  a  series  of  events  which,  even  today,  are  clear  in  my 
memory.     My  family  was  of  the  large  and  infrequently 
distinguished    clan    of    Smiths,    and    I    was    little    Betty 
Smith,  with  long  and    real  curls  of  chestnut  hair,  and 
what   my  Scotch   father  often  warned  me  as  a  "roving 
eye."    Dressed  in  one  of  those  high-collared,  long- 
sleeved,    tight-waisted,    wide-skirted    combinations 
that  passed  for  the  dressmaker's  art  in  those  days, 
I   followed  father  through  the  state  fair  early  in 
October  of  1854,  at  Springfield,  and  heard  much 
talk  of  a  Senator  Douglas,  who  had  come  out  to 
defend   i.^-action  in   supporting  the   Kansas-Ne- 
braska  Bill,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  May  of  that  year. 

Opposing  Senator  Douglas  were  a  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln" and  Lyman  Trumbull.  We  saw  Lincoln  at 
the  fair,  and,  later  in  October,  after  we  had  re- 
turned home,  read  his  now-famous  speech,  deliv- 
ered at  Peoria.  My  father  said,  one  night  after 
he  had  read  this  speech  for  the  third  time:  "Yon's 
a  mon,  wha'll  bear  watchin'.  He  hes  th'  gift  o' 
thocht." 

In  November  of  that  year,  when  Lincoln  led 
in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  my  girl- 
ish— I  might  say,  "childish" — heart  and  mind 
flamed  up  in  a  desire  to  see  this  man,  whom  other 
men  were  beginning  to  name  as  a  possible  Presi- 
dent. Yet  it  was  seven  years — not  until  1861  — 
before  I  saw  him  again.  Meanwhile,  I  had  received 
my  "schooling,"  and  had  been  granted  a  certificate 
to  teach,  was  teaching,  in  fact,  over  in  Hills- 
boro,  Missouri.  As  a  great  holiday,  when  vaca- 
tion came,  I  went  to  Chicago,  with  a  family  of 
friends.  We  stopped  at  the  Palmer  House,  then 
the  leading  hotel  of  the  Middle  West,  and  there, 
as  we  came  downstairs  from  our  rooms  to  the  old  dining 
hall,  we  saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  standing  in  the  lobby. 

To  me,  though  I  saw  him  afterward  on  several  oc- 
casions, I  always  picture  Lincoln  as  standing;  indeed,  I 


And  Lincoln  Said  to  Me:  I 

M 

"You  cannot  fly  a  high  kite  unless  you  have  a  long  string," 
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When  Little  Betty  Smith— "Chestnut  Curls"—  ° 
Received  Advice  Which  Changed  Her  Life 


By  ELIZABETH  G.  HUTCHINS 

(As    told    to    a  "Dearborn    Independent    Interviewer)    /t.'^-T.S 


friend,  with  whose  family  I  had 
gone  to  Chicago,  said,  "Wait  a 
minute,  Betty,  an'  I'll  present  you." 
He  walked  across  the  lobby  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  greeted  him  with  a 
widening  of  the  ever-furking  smile. 
They  chatted  a  moment,  and  I  was 
called  over,  with  the  daughter  of 
the  family.  A  huge  hand  took  both 
of  mine,  and  a  deep  voice,  way 
above  my  head : 

"Well,  well,  little  Betty,  the 
school-teacher.  If  1  had  a  teacher 
like  you,  I  would  be  in  school  yet." 
Imagine  my  confusion,  when 
the  men  gathered  around  began  to 
laugh  with  the  booming  laughter 
that  came  from  above.  Ouick  to 
sense  my  embarrassment,  Lincoln  said,  softly, 

"Never  mind,  Chestnut  Curls,  teaching  is  the  most 
important  work  to  be  done  in  the  world;  keep  at  it." 

Then  lie  talked  to  me,  asking  me  questions  about  my  , 
work  and  my  ambitions.  When  I  told  him  that  my 
greatest  hope  was  to  teach  some  day  in  a  "seminary,"  lie' 
replied : 

"Then  you'll  have  lo  study  while  you  teach.  You  ! 
know,  you  can't  fly  a  high  kite  unless  you  have  a  long 
string." 

The  sight  of  Lincoln,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  the 
friendly,  honest  glances  of  his  eyes,  changed  my  entire. 
life.  While  I  was  in  Hillsboro,  I  had  become  engaged 
to  Albert  Hagen,  who,  forming  a  company  for  the  Con- 
federate cause,  became  a  captain  in  the  southern  armv.  I 
After  I  had  seen  Lincoln,  after  he  had  talked  to  me,  1 1 
knew  that  he  was  right,  that  slavery  was  wrong,  and 
that  any  man  who  supported  it  never  could  be  my  life- 
long companion.  I  returned  to  Hillsboro  lo  my  teach- 
ing, and  broke  my  engagement  with  Captain  Hagen.  He 
went  through  the  war  successfully,  and  later  became  a 
judge  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  California,  but  I  could  no 
more  have  married  him  than  I  could  have  doubted  the 
word  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Public  sentiment  in  Hillsboro  was  strong  for  the - 
Confederacy,  to  which  my  "loyalty"  was  seriously 
doubted.  To  lest  my  attitude,  the  people  of  the  town  / 
appointed  me  to  present  the  flag  to  Captain  Hagcn's 
company.  That  night  I  slipped  out  of  the  window  of 
the  house  where  I  was  boarding,  walked  four  miles  to 
the  station  and  took  a  train  back  North  to  Illinois.  I 
never  presented  that  flag,  and  I  never  resigned  from 
that  school,  but  I  kept  an  unspoken  pledge  to  the  tall 
man  with  the  honest  face,  who  had  warned  inc  to  get  a 
long  siring  before  I  attempted  to  fly  my  kite  high. 

Later,  I  saw  Lincoln  several  times  in  Washington. 
Once  on  the  street,  he  remembered  me  and  called  me  by 
name.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  quite  well 
acquainted  with  some  members  of  his  family.  I  recall, 
one  day,  going  to  the  White  House  on  an  errand  from 
my  father  to  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  an  errand  sim- 
ilar to  several  which  I  performed  from  our  section  of 
the  country  lo  Washington.  Mr.  Stanton  read  the  papers 
I  had  brought  him.  and,  while  he  was  reading,  the 
President  came  in.  Stanton  was  a  man  of  quick  temper, 
and,  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  reading  the  docu- 
ments,  said,    rather    sharply: 

"There  are  other  things  more  important  than  these 
reports;  they  can  wait  until  tomorrow." 

"Stanton,"  said  Lincoln,  dropping  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Secretary,  "did  you  ever  hear  that  story 
about  the  swearing  driver?" 

"No,  Mr.  President,  I  never  did,"  Stanton  replied 
brusquely. 

"Well,  Fisk  tells  it  on  himself.  It  sceins  that  Fisk 
started  out  as  a  colonel  in  Missouri,  and  when  he  had 
enlisted  a  regiment,  he  informed  the  men  that  he  would 
do  all  the  swearing  done  in  that  organization.  They 
agreed,  as  they  had  to.  and  for  some  time  no  one  heard 
any  profanity  around  that  camp.  Then,  one  day,  John 
Todd,  a  teamster,  encountered  several  miles  of  mudholes, 
each  one  worse  than  the  one  before.  About  midway  along 
this  road,  Todd  let  go  a  flood  of  cussing  that  reached 
even   Fisk's  ears. 

"The  Colonel  called  John  into  his  tent,  and  said: 
"'Look  here,  John,  didn't  you  agree  to  let  me  do  all 
the  cussing  for  this  regiment?' 

"'Yes,  Colonel,  I  did,'  John  answered,  'but  this  job 
of  cussing  had  to  be  done  right  there  and  then,  and  I 
couldn't  see  you  anywhere  around  to  do  it.' 

"The  point  of  that  story  is,  Stanton,  that  anything 
which  comes  up  today  in  this  war  must  be  done  today  in 
order  to  finish  this  war." 

Stanton  look  the  papers  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  a  reply  ready  for  me  to  carry  back 
to  my  father  in  Illinois. 

To  me  Lincoln  lives  just  as  really,  just  as  vividly 
as  he  did  seventy  years  ago.  I  believe  that  his 
influence,  as  well  as  his  memory,  comes  down  to  us  to- 
day, just  as  full  of  uplifting  hope  and  sustaining  help- 
fullness  as  it  was  when  he  stepped  from  the  law  offices 
of  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  down  in  Springfield,  to  the 
White  House. 


never  saw  him  sitting 
down.  Possibly  a  man 
who  "belongs  to  the 
ages"  should  always 
stand.  In  those  days,  he 
was  not  yet  bowed  with 
the  cares  that  later 
seemed  to  weigh  down 
his  physical  as  well  as  his 
spiritual  personality.  Sur- 
rounded by  erect,  vigor- 
he  was  taller 
any  of  them.  To 
jht  and  left,  in  front, 
and  even  back  of  him, 
men  spoke  to  Lincoln,  yet 
he  seemed  to  talk  little, 
replying  in  a  few  words, 
a  greeting  here,  an  af- 
firmative or  a  negative 
nod  and  a  word  there. 
Yet  there  was  a  smile  for 


Girl-like — and  girls 
were  not  different  then,  except  in  dress,  from  the  girls 
of  today — I  seemed  to  see  an  opportunity,  and  I  took 
a  few  steps  forward,  impetuous,  perhaps,  the  least  bit 
curious,  not  a  little  determined.     The  father  of  my  girl 


Circle— MRS.  ELIZABETH  G. 
HUTCHINS  today,  In  the  parlor 
of  the  boarding  house  with 
which  ahe  supports  her  blind 
husband  and  herself.  Below — 
Mrs. Hutchliis,  as  a  sisiecn-vear- 
old  girl,  70 years  afto,  in  Oakville. 
Illinois,  before  she  met  Lincoln. 


HUTCHINS,  MRS.  ELIZABETH  (  BETTT  SMITY) 


She  Talked  to  Lincoln— Then  Broke 
Her  Engagement 


THERE  is  an  interesting  little  story  in 
the    February,     1925    issue    of    the 
Dearborn  Independent  about  a  young 
school  teacher  who  was  engaged  to  an  army 
officer,  and  who,  after  talking  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  broke  her  engagement. 

That  young  school  teacher  is  now  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G.  Hutchins,  of  Oakland,  CaL 
In  the  days  when  Lincoln  had  his  law  offices 
in  Springfield,  111.,  "Little  Betty  Smith," 
as  she  was  known  then,  was  presented  to 
Lincoln  by  her  father. 

"Well,  well,  little  Betty,"  said  the  tall 
man  with  the  big  hands,  "if  I  had  a  teacher 
like  you  I  would  be  in  school  yet.  "  The  men 
around  her  began  to  laugh,  and  Miss  Betty 
was  almost  overcome  with  embarrassment. 
"Never  mind,  Chestnut  Curls,"  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  consolingly,  "teaching  is  the 
most  important  work  to  be  done  in  the 
world;  keep  at  it." 

Then  Betty  told  him  that  her  ambition 
was  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  seminary. 

"Then,"  said  Lincoln,  "you'll  have  to 
study  while  you  teach.  You  cannot  fly  a 
kite  high  unless  you  have  a  long  string. " 

In  telling  of  the  experience  afterward, 
Miss  Betty  said:  "The  sight  of  Lincoln, 
the  touch  of  his  hand,  the  friendly,  honest 
glance  of  his  eyes,  changed  my  entire  life. 
While  in  Hillsboro  I  had  become  engaged 
to  Albert  Hagen,  who,  after  forming  a 
company  for  the  Confederate  cause,  became 
a  captain  in  the  Southern  Army.  After  I 
had  seen  Lincoln,  after  he  had  talked  to 


me,  I  knew  that  he  was  right,  that  slavery 
was  wrong  and  that  any  man  who  sup- 
ported it  could  never  be  my  lifelong  com- 
panion. I  returned  to  Hillsboro  to  my 
teaching  and  broke  my  engagement  with 
Captain  Hagen. 

"He  went  through  the  war  successfully, 
and  later  became  a  judge  in  Santa  Cruz 
County,  Cal.,  but  I  could  no  more  have 
married  him  than  I  could  have  doubted 
the  word  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  " 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Magazine,  February,  IQ26 


HUTCHINSON,  JOHN  D. 


Assassination 
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Campbell,  1/a.ola  (Hutchinson)  Washington,  D.  C. 

"I  was  only  a  very  young  girl,  "but  I  shall 
never  forget  how  the  noble  simplicity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  impressed 
me  as  he  stood  "beside  his  dear  wife,  with  his  boy,  Tpd,  directly 
in  front  of  us,  towering  above  all  in  his  vicinity;  nor c«n  i 
forget  the  benignant,  fatherly  expression  of  his  face  as  he  shook 
our  hands  in  a  simple,  heartfelt  manner,  thanked  us  for  our  music, 
and  asked  us  ta>  come  again.  I  seemed  to  foroget  for  the  moment  that 
he  was  the  ^resident  of  the  United*  States,  and  thought  of  him 
only  as  a  dear,  kind  man,  to  whom  we  had  given  pleasure." 


Hutchinson,   Mrs.    Rioebe 

Buffalo,   N.   Y. 


Humboldt,!*.,  Feb.  21 --(UP.) -Mrs.  IhoEbE  Hutchinson  a 
fAvoritE  story  hAs  AbrAhAm  Lincoln  as  its  hero. 

ta'Mrs.  Hutchinson,  84,  was  a  biaII  girl,  ahE  Attended 
school  in  BuffAlo.N.Y.     Lincoln  was  cA.pAigning  for  prudent  At 
thE  time,  And  AppEAred  in  a  pArAdE. 


%En  thE  floAt  on  which  Lincoln  was  bornE  wEnt  by,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  saw  Lincoln,    in  a  rAil-splitting  posE. 

OncE  morE  Mrs.  Hutchinson  viEWEd  Lincoln.  This  time  his 
fACE  was  stillEd  in  dEAth,  whEn  his  body  was  brought  to  BuffAlo, 
whErE  thE   school     childrEn  wErE  AllowEd  to  filE  Pass  his  bier. 
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